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THERE is, perhaps, no circumstance so dangerous to the 
British Commonwealth, and certainly none so little attended 
to, as the state of religious parties among us. That matters 
are tending rapidly to a crisis, must be evident to every 
reflecting person ; what will be the result of that crisis, who 
can foresee? Whatever that may be, the nation and the 
church will have no reason to complain that the alarm was not 
given by the appointed watchmen. It cannot be said of the 
British Clergy that they preached peace, when there was no 
peace. Regardless of insult and unpopularity, they have, in 
their various stations, continually pressed on their flocks the 
duty of union and the dangers of schism; they have pointed 
out the vanity of those pretensions to superior purity made by 
some, and the groundless expectation of edification which 
actuated others. But they have had to contend against: the 
combined force of many vicious inclinations, against pride, 
self-conceit, envy, hypocrisy, and conscious guilt, which re- 
fused the only remedy of repentance. No wonder, then, that 
the effect has not been commensurate with their efforts, or that 
matters have assumed an aspect so discouraging, as would war- 
rant, in human affairs, a total abandonment of the enterprize. 
In spiritual matters, however, we are guided by an higher prin- 
ciple of action than apparent success. We are bound to per- 
severe through evil report and good report unto the end; in the 
morning to sow the seed, and in the evening not to withhold 
the hand ; for although neither shall prosper, yet shall we have 
fo, 249, Vol. 55, February, 1819. Mm 
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494 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


done well. And those who have struggled against these attacks of 
the adversary of man, concealed under the appearance of piety, 
will find in the next world at least, if not in this, that they 
have not struggled in vain. Let none then relax in their 
efforts, but let them remember the good effects of British per- 
severance throughout the late dreadful contest. At one time, 
who expected the present glorious termination? Who sup- 
posed that the march to Paris would really be performed? Or 
that the unprincipled leader of bloodshed would be condemned 
to expiate his crimes by solitary imprisonment in a British 
Isle? Such are the effects of steady, uniform continuance in 
our duty, under appearances however terrific and discouraging. 
Similar conduct we now recommend in the defence of our 
church, under circumstances certainly not less appalling; for, 
in addition to those already known, we have to record one more 
of a most distressing nature, since it evinces the lengths some 
are already prepared to go, and the little regard now paid to 
the uniform practice of the best ages; should we not rather 
say that it proves an avowed and intentional return to the prac- 
tices of 1640, practices which ever since have been unani- 
mously condemned and ridiculed? The case we allude to is 
this. At the late Christmas Ordinations a Prelate, whom it is 
needless to name, did not think it necessary to examine 
the candidates for Holy Orders as to their proficiency in scrip- 
tural knowledge ; but the question which he personally put to 
them was—Pray, Sir, what was the mode of your conversion ? 
It is scarcely credible the shock which the relation of this 
anecdote has given. It is one of the worst symptoms that 
these eventful days have produced. What? Is the Church of 
England to take up absurdities dropped and despised by Me- 
thodists, and all the fanatics of the age, except the very refuse ? 
If Alderman Smith had recommended James Sibley, who 
assured him that he had vestigated the matter well ere he began 
his proclamations, to his Lordship for Holy Orders, he could 
not have been consistently refused. No doubt he could have 
detailed the mode of his conversion far more punctually than 
any of the actual candidates. 

Whether any means can be adopted to prevent the repetition 
of this conduct we know not; if none, we must beg leave to 
recommend to our clerical readers a regular association not to 
take a curate ordained by the Bishop in question. Sincerely 
do we regret the necessity of such severe measures; yet the 
duty to our venerable church in these days of her adversity is, 
and ought to be, paramount to all personal respect. However 
pious and good intentioned this Prelate may be, yet, if his 
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Episcopacy Considered. 495 


weakness or his vanity, or any other infirmity of heart or head, 
render him thus mischievous, it becomes the bounden duty of 
the other stewards and ministers of God’s holy church to cir- 
cumscribe his endeavours, and neutralize his influence as much 
as possible. 

The Considerations which we now purpose to review, are 
immediately in point upon this subject, and when it is known 
that they are the result of conviction, and not the effect of 
party, they will, we trust, come home to every one’s bosom 
with a double force. Now, their author was, formerly, a Dis- 
senter, and the son of a preacher; he is, a Clergyman of the 
Church of England, into which he entered, fully persuaded of 
her Apostolic character, and perfectly unbiassed by any 
secular motives. Nor does he write with the fervour of a 
Neophyte; but coolly lays down a rational, argumentative 
system, which will command respect at least from every reader. 
This he has laid down so clearly, and yet so succinctly, in his 
three first pages, that we shall give his own words as the best 
to be found. 


‘* The chief danger of the church arises from the disunion of its 
clergy. The effect of the controversies of the day upon the public 
mind, sufficiently proves the truth of this assertion. I appeal to the 
unprejudiced and impartial: to those who are anxious to secure, by 
their example and influence at home, the safety of those laws, which 
have been so successfully defneded against all foreign speculations. 
I address those only who have learned from the history of their, 
country, that the Church of England is the best friend to the happi- 
ness of this kingdom. ‘To such men I would submit the danger, and 
propose what seems its adequate remedy. Particularly do I make this 
appeal to the Nobility and Gentry of the kingdom, who are so much 
interested in the discussion of the question. Still more apxiously do 
I trust, that this appeal may not be made in vain to a divided and dis- 
puting clergy. The enemies of the church are surrounding her walls 
and counting her towers. They are ready to mount upon ber battle- 
ments, and her defenders are contending within the citadel ; insulted, 
though, as yet, not conquered from without. He only is the object 
of louder scorn to all parties who sounds the alarm for the common 
safety. 

‘The principal cause of the divisions among the clergy, is their 
substitution of imaginary for known duties. To understand the nature 
of the latter, it will be necessary briefly to enquire, what are the 
objects for which the church, as a spiritual society, governed by its 
own laws, is united with the state? They are partly political, and 
partly religious. The political object of this union, solely derivable 
from the spiritual character of the church, is public utility. The 
church promotes that morality which is the best security of public 
order; it insists on those ~— of imperfect obligation contributing 
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496 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


to the happiness and peace of society, which it is not the province of 
the magistrate to enforce. Innumerable offences escape the censure 
of the magistrate, whose deficient power extends only to the preven- 
tion and punishment of open crime: religion alone supplies this 
defect, and promotes the public utility, by commanding submission 
to the honest institutions of man, in obedience to the will of God. 
By thus interposing the sanction of rewards for the preservation of 
public order, it secures an excellence of government, to which no civil 
power can of itself aspire.” 


Most assuredly this preference of imaginary duties, to duties 
which are known and certain, prevails to a lamentable extent 
among us. Instead of walking in the old ways, most seem 
wretchedly uneasy after some new paths, and at that period of 
the world, when this dispensation seems coming to a close, 
and when its institutions ought to be generally prevalent, men 
are trying as many experiments as chymists would do on a 
newly-discovered acid. 

Our author farther illustrates his meaning in the following 
passage :— 


‘¢ From this cursory view of the objects of that alliance between 
the Church and State, which I, of course, consider as having received 
the approbation of those to whom | write; it is evident, that duties 
of a threefold nature present themselves to the clergy, and the clash- 
ing of these triple duties is the secret source of their disunion. They 
are required to fulfil their duty as citizens of the State, as members of 
the Church of England, and as members of the Church of Christ. 
These duties are all compatible with each other. In every circum- 
stance of life in which a clergyman is placed, he is bound to reconcile 
the several motives which engage him to their observance. He is 
called upon to unite loyalty to the magistrate with obedience to church 
discipline and the fear of God. If these constitute one spring of 
action, the consequence will be the fulfilment of all our known duties. 
If they are separated, imaginary duties will be substituted, and 
unavoidable injury will accrue to the sacred cause of loyalty, peace, 
and truth.” 


Which he instances by the following well known occur- 
rence :— 


«¢ Let us imagine the following case. A learned, exemplary, and 
pious prelate, is anxious to fulfil every duty demanded of his high 
station. As a citizen, he is desirous to preserve the peace of his 
country ; as a Churchman, to drive away all erroneous doctrines ; as 
a Christian, to extend to the whole world, the blessings of his reli- 
gion. Circumstances of a peculiar nature appear to afford him an 
apportunity of promoting the latter object of his wishes. A society is 
formed to send missionaries into a heathen country. His patronage is 
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solicited and obtained. A meeting of the society is called in the 
diocese of another Bishop, who declines the proffered honour of 
superintending this meeting. Its avowed supporter is requested to 
preside. How ought he so toact, as to reconcile his triple duties ? 

«* If he decline attendance, he offends his conscience, and believes 
that he acts inconsistently with his duty as a Christian. If he attend, 
he violates the discipline of his church ; he promotes divisions by a 
tacit censure on his fellow-labourer in the vineyard, and thus weakens 
the general cause of his communion. He could not preside as a 
layman, for our written laws enjoin the clergy never to lose sight of 
their sacerdotal, much less of their episcopal character. He could 
not preside as an inferior clergyman in the diocese where the meeting 
was held, the people would never recognise him under any subor- 
dinate name or dignity. Neither can a meeting for religious be con- 
sidered as similar to one for charitable purposes. From whatever 
quarter a religious design may originate, it must be conducted by the 
authorized governors of the church, and by these alone. So strict 
were the ancient Jaws of the primitive church in cases of this nature, 
that a Bishop was not even permitted to leave his diocese, without the 
sanction of his metropolitan. Even in his own diocese, where a 
Bishop is the prince of his clergy, he was never permitted to act in 
any manner contrary to the laws and customs of the church. What- 
ever, then, might be the wishes of the prelate in the case we have 
supposed, he is bound to submit his opinion to the authority of his 
church. If a religious society be not sanctioned by the heads of that 
church, he too is required to withhold his support till that sanction be 
obtained. He is required to follow the example of his brethren, and 
to preserve the appearance of union, upon that golden principle, 
which commands us to ‘ abstain from all appearance of evil.’ If 
under these circumstances, he consent to preside over the meeting of 
any society, and by so doing increase the disunion of his church, he 
obeys an imaginary, and neglects a known duty.” 


Our readers will, from these extracts, comprehend the line 
of argument adopted by this excellent writer. But what 
should we say of a Prelate, who, under similar circumstances 
as in the last case, exerted all his influence in support of a 
society not in union with the church, of which he is unhappily 
a spiritual father, (stepfather we think,) to the total neglect of 
a similar society belonging to that church? Should we not 
be inclined to exclaim with the old gentleman in Terence, 
that such an house Providence itself, non salus ipsa, could not 
save, 

We are afraid, however, that these distinctions of duties 
known from duties imaginary, will be regarded by our enthu- 
siasts as the fiction of human reason. For those who trans- 
gress in the manner above described, are generally inflated 
with strange ideas of their own piety, and they scem to have 
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498 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


no suspicion that they can err. But if they would read over 
two or three times the observations of this powerful writer, 
their self-confidence might be shaken; they might learn to 
doubt of the reality of that good which they apparently do, 
and recollect that those who receive the prize, must not only 
run well, but run in the course too, as the Apostle has 
observed. 

After thus detailing the dangers to which the church is, at 
present, liable from the extraordinary, inconsiderate, and 
indefensible conduct of her sot-disant friends, our author pro- 
ceeds to consider next another source of danger—the indif- 
ference of the age. Hence her members regard it perfectly 
unnecessary to prove their attachment by any overt acts. They 
are perfectly neutral as to her welfare, her discipline, or even 
her faith. Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, or anything else, is the 
corner-stone of their creed, and with them it is a breach of 
charity to distinguish between the professors of truth and of 
falsehood. This part is treated in a manner not less satisfac- 
tory than the former, and we shall give the introductory state- 
ment in his own words. 


‘* The last source of danger to our establishment, is a false and 
spurious liberality. The spirit of liberality which now exists in 
England, is the very counterpart of the Jacobinism that prevailed in 
France. This is a bold assertion, but it is supported by facts. 

«* By Jacobinism, I understand that system of opinions, which 
induces its admirers, without any precise object in view, to oppose, 
neglect, despise, or become indifferent to approved and ancient insti- 
tutions, under speculative pretences of future indefinite good. Thus, 
the French philosophers declaimed in general terms against every law 
of government and society. Professing only hatred of oppression, 
regard for the rights of man, and love of liberty and. equality, they 
stigmatized the friends of true freedom and. order, as interested, 
bigoted upholders of tyranny, prejudice, and priestcraft; as the 
enemies of the human race, and unworthy to live. So long as the 
Sovereign, who was the chief object of attack, maintained his power, 
their visionary plans of universal philanthropy were considered as 
‘ fancy’s fairy frostwork,’ or as the day dreams of an amiable philo- 
sophy. The benevolent were captivated, and for some time even the 
most reasonable men were unwilling that the pleasing images should 
disappear. The poison spread, till the majority of the people were 
alienated from their written laws. By slow degrees, Jacobinism 
began to shew itself ina newform. Hailed as the day-star of liberty 
and peace, it streamed as a meteor through the political horizon, 
‘ perplexing monarchs,’ and shaking from its horrid train ¢ pestilence 
and war.’ Appealing to the poor against the rich, and insidiously 
separating the people from their government, by declaring war with 
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the palace and peace to the cottage, it inflicted on the existing race of 
man unheard of, intolerable evils. Inthe midst of groans, and tears, 
and mourning, its visionaries looked to the future, and promised to 
their victims millennial felicity. ‘ Soft smiling, and demurely look- 
ing down,’ the dagger was concealed, till it was buried in the heart. 

“Is there no parallel? Are not sounding phrases, plausible 
objects, and plans of extensive, universal good, the only means by 
which great agitation of the public mind is produced, while a propor- 
tionate reverence for the laws is no whereexcited ? Do not our reli- 
gious philosophers talk loudly of the rights of conscience, of candour, 
and liberality, using every term as a watchword? We cannot object 
to words, but to the sense in which they are applied. The levelling 
expressions adopted in our country, however apparently defensible, 
are intended in the worst and most objectionable sense. The amalga- 
mation of sects, which prevents and annihilates all exclusive attach- 
ment to the Established Church, is recommended in the education of 
our youth, and sanctioned even by some of the Princes of the Realm. 
We are invited to consider ourselves as Bible Christians, and members 
of the Universal Church. Quaker, Calvinist, Arminian, Methodist, 
and Anabaptist, all are Bible Christians, all are members of the 
Universal Church, and all would deride the man, who would insi- 
nuate the propriety of their becoming less attached to their peculiar 
tenets. ‘The church alone is refused, by these several sects, the exclu- 
sive allegiance and attachment of her sons. This is bigotry, this is into- 
lerance! The French Revolutionists, by advancing new, in opposi- 
tion to long-established doctrines, effected that disunion in their 
country, which, after many years of silent progress, terminated in 
civil war. So will the liberal projects of the day prove the downfal 
of our existing institutions, unless we separate the useful from the 
plausible, and unite fidelity to our establishments, with zeal for Chris- 
tianity.” : 


Were we to follow our own inclinations, we would insert 
the whole of this able and timely work, especially his address 
to the disunited clergy of the church, and we would particu- 
larly recommend to their notice the eloquent and accurate 
observations in pages fifty-four and fifty-five. The curious 
parallel drawn between the duties of a citizen and a soldier, 
compared to those of a Christian and a Churchman, will enable 
all, whose minds are not confused by the misty ideas of enthu- 
siasm, to discern what their known duties are, and what are 
imaginary ones. In short, as this essay is eomprized in seventy 
pages, and sold at an easy rate, we do strongly press its 
_ upon all our readers, as a first-rate production of the 
‘ind, 
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A Reply to Letters Illustrative of Recent Transactions in the 
Town of Midhurst, including Two Letters from the Rev, 
Thomas Lloyd to the Rev. John Sargent, and an Interesting 
Account of the Recent Conduct and Present State of the Rev, 
Robert Taylor, late Curate of Midhurst. By Richard Lloyd, 
A.M. Vicar of St. Dunstan in the West, London; of Mid- 
hurst, in the County of Sussex ; and late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. Svo. Pp. 89. Walker, Pater- 
noster Row, London. 1819. 


Ir is not without design that we have placed this work next in 
order to the last ; for it is a practical improvement thereon. 
It, in fact, exemplifies most strongly the reasoning laid down 
by the former writer. 

Our readers are no strangers to the occurrences which some- 
time ago took place at Midhurst, in the County of Sussex, 
for the purpose of establishing a Bible Society there, as we 
reviewed, at length, our present author’s account of them in our 
Number for February or March. It was there shewn that the 
Rev. Mr. S. a neighbouring clergyman, (oh, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon,) had descended to a downright and self- 
evident falsehood, to introduce this Society into Mr. Lloyd’s 
parish against his will, and that another clergyman had been 
obliged to submit to the charge of perfidy, of shabbily pro- 
fessing one thing and doing another, for the same purpose. 
Strange that men of common sense should be so led astray, as 
not to perceive religion cannot stand in need of lies for her 
support, and that the God of truth cannot be served by false- 
hood. Yet such, alas! was the case, or at least, thus did two 
clergymen of the neighbourhood of Midhurst, labour in aid of 
the Bible Society. One of them, indeed, we learn from this 
Reply, was at one time conscience struck, and was so exceed- 
ingly agitated by his own reflections, that Mr. Taylor, then 
Curate to Mr. Lloyd, kindly wrote him a letter, softening 
down the charges which the Vicar and himself had made 
against him, and assuring him of their future friendship as 
formerly. Will it be credited that this man, on his recovery, 
actually published the conciliatory letter, as disavowing the 
charges, and apologizing for the making of them? In short, 
as Mr. L. truly observes, this mania for the Bible, this bubble 
Society, has turned men’s hearts as well as heads, and made 
them guilty of conduct so dishonourable, that in the world 
they would have incurred kickings and horse whippings without 
end. 
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In consequence, however, of this letter’s publication, and 
some similar efforts, Mr. Lloyd has been induced to print this 
Reply to them. The records of controversy have not regis- 
tered a more complete defeat than Messrs. Sargent and Arnott, 
the demons of the tempest, have here encountered. What- 
ever was laid to their charge in the former pamphlet, is here 
abundantly corroborated. Indeed, the evidence was already 
conclusive respecting Mr. Sargent, and now Mr. Arnott comes 
in for his share of the punishment richly deserved by his 
duplicity. But leaving him to the merited scorn of the neigh- 
bourhood, which this exposure cannot but produce, we proceed 
to give the following extract, proving the necessity of the 
distinction between known and imaginary duties, insisted upon 
in the foregoing article, 


‘* Upon my return to Midhurst, Mr. Sargent sent me the Letter 
which has been published in my printed Appendix, in which he jus- 
tifies his application to one of my Parishioners, ‘ without having pre- 
viously applied either to myself or Mr. Taylor,’ upon this extraor- 
dinary ground, ‘ because he knew our sentiments upon the subject on 
which he wrote.’ ‘ Had I entertained (he proceeds to observe) any 
hope of obtaining your concurrence and assistance in forwarding the 
plan I had in view, I should have, of course, sabmitted the question 
to your consideration, as the Minister of the place ; or, in your absence 
to that of your Curate. That in Midhurst I should not endeavour, in 
my capacity of Secretary to the Sussex Bible Society, to recommend 
an Institution eminently, in my mind, conducive to the divine glory, 
and sanctioned, I verily believe, by the divine approbation, merely 
because my ministerial Brethren there happen to be opposed to it, is 
what I should think you yourself would hardly expect; certainly, if 
you did, it would be expecting too much. We are both Protestant 
Ministers ; we call no man master ; we claim and exercise the full 
right of private judgment.’* 





‘** Mr. Sargent, according to the fashion of thetimes, vindicates his 
high claim to the exercise of private judgment, as a Protestant Minis- 
ter, by an implied allusion to the Reformation, as if that great work 
sanctioned the schism of those who wantonly secede from our Es- 
tablishment, or continue to be members of it, whilst they violate its 
laws and discipline. Our reformation is not to be resolved into the 
right of private judgment in religious matters, but into the indisputable 
right which one independent branch of the Catholic Church of Christ 
has to withdraw from another branch of the same Church, whenever 
communion with her becomes unlawful and sinful. We degrade this 
most illustrious event, founded in the deliberate and collective wisdom 
of our national Church, as a spiritual Society, by placing it upon an 
equality with the capricious sentiments and disorderly piety of indivi- 
duals, These are distinct principles of conduct, and many, in the 
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Is this the Janguage of a sound member of our Ecclesiastical Es. 
tablishment ? of a Minister whois under episcopal jurisdiction,— 
under a solemn engagement to attend to the discipline as well as to 
the doctrine of the Church of England? Does it argue respect for 
parochial order ?—any paternal regard for the surrounding Clergy, and 
a desire to live upon terms of amity with them ? Does he not treat my- 
self and Mr. Taylor as mere cyphers in our own parish, esteeming our 
direct contrariety of sentiment upon the subject of the Bible Society 
as nothing in the balance, as nothing that should divert him for a 
moment from the zealous prosecution of his object? Shall the mere 
trivial circumstance of his ministerial Brethren in the town of Midhurst 
happening to Le opposed to the measure, and their childish and unreason- 
able expectations, repress his ardor, suspend his march, or cause him 
to halt in his high official capacity, as Secretary to the Sussex Bible 
Society ? This office of high dignity, conferred upon him by a motley, 
democratic assembly, overshadows his own clerical character, and it is 
no wonder that it leads him in his apostolical zeal to hold us in perfect 
contempt. He, nevertheless, allows that, ‘those who think that its 
constitution militates against the volume it professes to circulate, can- 
not conscientiously co-operate with it.’ In the face, however, of this 
concession, he spared no pains to introduce it among us, and in order 
to give greater facility and triumph to its intreduction, he pertina- 
ciously maintained, upon the testimony of a female agent, that there 
was a want of Bibles in Midhurst Work-house, in direct opposition to 
the express and reiterated testimony of the resident Minister of the 

parish, and the declarations which he repeatedly received from the 





present day, by confounding them, fancy that they have a personal 
right to set up altar against altar, and to multiply teachers to them- 
selves, according to their own will and pleasure. 

‘*Upon this or some similar impression, the Reverend Secretary 
recommended a Parishioner of a most respectable Clergyman in the 
neighbourhood of Midhurst, and ofan old friend of his family, to leave 
her Parish Church for the purpose of attending a Lay Preacher, whom 
he preferred to this worthy Divine, and whose character, I understand, 
was as low as his attainments. When this Clergyman expostulated 
with him, and threatened to appeal to the Bishop, he defended himself, 
and set his menace at defiance. For the benefit of the worthy Secre- 
tary, F shall conclude this Note with a quotation from Dean Swift :— 
‘ The Church of England-Man (says this acute writer) does not reckon 
every schism of that damnable nature which some would represent : 
so he is very far from closing with the new opinion of those who 
would make it no crime at all, and argué at a wild rate, that God Al- 
mighty is delighted with the variety of faith and worship, as he is with 
the varieties of Nature. To such absurdities are men carried by the 
affectation of free thinking, and removing the prejudices of education, 
under which head they have for some time begun to list morality and 
religion.’ 


‘© Church of England-Man.” 
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mistress of the Work-house, that there were eight Bibles in full and 
free circulation, independently of a much larger namber of Testa- 
ments, Prayer Books, &c. This denial, in which he persevered in 
defiance of my express testimony as well as theirs, he followed up by 
continued visits to Midhurst, and inundated us week after week, with 

rinted Tracts, Addresses, Letters, &c.—some of which were designed 
to illustrate the splendid operations of the Society in foreign parts, and 
others of them had a tendency to bring episcopal authority into con- 
tempt, to create discord among the Clergy themselves as well as their 
flocks, and to generate, in these days of schism and sedition, a demo- 
cratic, discontented, insurgent spirit among the lower classes of my 
Parishioners. Is thisan employment becoming a Minister of the 
established religion ? or is it not the attempt of an authorised Intruder 
to promote, per fas atque nefas, what he thinks, under the fumes of 
fanaticism, may redound to the ultimate glory of God 2” 


We beg leave to disclaim all notice of this Mr. Sargent; but 
we would ask, what must be the necessary event, if conduct 
like this should prevail unchecked? And it is by no means 
singular, We know instances where attendance at the conven- 
ticle has been recommended from the pulpit of the church. 
It is, besides, matter of daily experience, that itching ears once 
accustomed to the soul-stirring effusion of fanaticism, can 
afterwards rarely be satisfied with the sober instruction of plain 
truths. The hearers of our evangelical ministers regularly 
leave the church for some more enthusiastic sect, and frequently 
end in reveries the most absurd. 

The principal subject of this Reply is, however, to detail 
the melancholy derangement, and unexpected recovery of Mr. 
Taylor, late Curate to Mr. Lloyd. Receiving from his parents 
an hereditary liability to insanity, the conduct of Messrs. Sar- 
gent and Arnott towards him, deranged an organization by 
nature morbidly irritable. The effects of this derangement 
were a profession of Deistical tenets, and an utter renunciation 
of all Christian truths. This is not an unique case. About 
twenty years ago, in a midland county, the same phenomenoa 
appeared. A young physician wrote-a-book, containing Deis- 
tical sentiments, expressed in such offensive language, that he 
was generally cut by the neighbourhood. In other respects, 
his conduct had nothing singular in it. He, too, was of a 
family marked by an hereditary taint of insanity. ‘The morti- 
fications he met with affected his intellect, as Mr. T.’s seems 
to have been, but with an opposite result ; he was converted by 
adream, he returned to the flock over which his father* had 





* This gentleman once visited Swedenborg, for they were both 
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been a kind of Bishop, and finally, became preacher among 
them, which situation he still occupies, if he be alive. 

Now, during this malady of Mr. Taylor, some occurrences 
took place exceedingly deserving the contemplation of the 
serious, and necessary to be known to all. ‘These unpreme- 
ditated facts, this internal evidence, these details of accidental 
circumstances bring conviction home to the mind, and shew 
beyond the possibility of doubt, the true state of religious 
parties among us. 

Mr. Lloyd, who in this distressing business, has proved 
himself a man of unusual discernment and humanity, took 
much: pains to soothe these irritated feelings, and bring them 
back to a proper tone. There was a pamphlet of a shocking 
nature, which the unfortunate sufferer had drawn up during his 
paroxysm, and which he expected would make his fortune and 
his reputation. At one interview, Mr. L. persuaded him to 
promise not to print it until farther consideration together. 


«* But,” says Mr. L. “ this promise he neglected to fulfil: under a 
sudden impulse of mind he went, after a short interval, to London, 
without any antecedent communication of his purpose. On the 
morning of his unexpected departure I had sent him a long letter 
in refutation of some of his sceptical objections, and his servant 
brought it me back, with a note written in a kind and composed 
manner, and which he had ordered to be delivered to me. In the 
course of it he observes, ‘ allow me, dear Sir, the satisfaction of 
declaring to you that in all the distress and anguish which I have given 
you, Iam myself the most sensible sufferer. Let, if you piease, our 
friendly communications cease for ever. You have great cause for 
complaint against me,—I have none against you,—I never received 
any thing but kindness, affection, and liberality from you.’ This 
note, which announces his journey to town, and shews at the same 
time that a partial derangement is consistent with occasional ebulli- 
tions of kindness, greatly disappointed me, as I possessed some influ- 
ence over him, and was not without considerable hopes of bringing 
him back by degrees to his Christian principles; and I should most 
probably have succeeded, if I could have separated him from a scep- 
tical companion, who was flattered by his acquaintance, and with 
whom he exclusively associated. His visit to London did not succeed 
according to his wishes; he could engage no Bookseller to print his 
Deistical pamphlet, and was advised by the Unitarians and Socinians 





enthusiasts alike crazy; they communicated visions, &c. to each other, 
and were very harmonious. Until, at last, he inquired of Swedenborg, 
who had just returned from the infernal regions, where the Mora- 
vians were placed in the spiritual world? The Baron replied, point- 
ing dowawards with his finger—In Imo Tartaro! 
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to modify it. Some of them insidiously complimented him upon his 
‘calm and candid mind,’ and invited him to come among them, as 
they would gladly admit him, if he would only admit the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ into his Creed ; all the other miracles he might reject. 
But he was consistent in his principles as a Theist, and told them that 
Christianity was either true or false, and that there was no interme- 
diate ground. He perceived in them all a most implacable hatred of 
the church, which secretly offended him, as he uniformly maintained 
that if the Christian religion be true, it was represented and main- 
tained in our Ecclesiastical Establishment with greater purity, ors 
under any other form. One Socinian congratulated him as being ‘ 
amost promising state of mind,’ and informed him that he was din 
gusted, not with Christianity, but only with the corruptions of it, and 
he had no doubt that they should soon have him among them, as he 
had already ermancipated himself from hereditary prejudices, and was 
under the independent guidance of reason. He had also a liberal 
offer of a chapel, if he would but return to the Chrisfian faith, and in 
which he might adopt as much of the Church Service, and of her 
forms, as he pleased. But this mongrel situation he rejected, having 
a decided preference to the Church of England upon the assumption 
of the divine authority of the Scriptures. This attachment, com- 
bined with his attachment to Deism, contributed to preserve him from 
that species of infidelity which is little better than disguised Deism, 
and from which there is a less probability of conversion, as it affects to 
sanction itself under the authority of Scripture, whilst it regards that 
authority no further than as it accords with its own preconceived opi- 
nions,—thus virtually constituting Reason the umpire of Revelation. 
Standing beyond the remotest confines of Christianity, he resisted all 
their invitations ; and their insidious compliments upon ‘ the pro- 
mising state of his mind,’ were happily Jost upon him.” 


How readily do these men receive even the insane to be their 
preachers ! how eagerly do they bribe the conscience of the 
weak and the wavering by liberal offers of chapels! And this 
is independence—a free spirit of inquiry, and svaring above 
vulgar prejudices ! 

At a subsequent interview, on his return from London, we 
are let into the cause of his malady, and this is the account. 


‘“« Towards the close of this long discussion I endeavoured, without 
his perceiving it, to touch the vibrating spring upon which his malady 
chiefly turned. He had frequently said to different persons in the 
parish that these Bible Society Gentlemen (mentioning particular 
names) would never forgive,—they were cruel and implacable, —they 
went about with Christ in their mouths and a two-edged sword in their 
hands ; if they had left him and his parish alone, or even returned to a 
letter spirit towards him, he should have been going on in his ministry 
asusual ; their conduct Lore hard upon him, and he had. no friend to 
iupport him ; and upon one occasion in particular, he threw out 
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similar remarks with such an abhorrence of Christian principles, that 
his words were such as to excite a painful apprehension that he had 
committed an unpardonable sin, upon the assumption of a sane mind, 
and of its possibility in the present times. 

** During this visit, I found it difficult, owing to his great jealousy 
about the state of his intellect, to touch this discordant string, but | 
was very desirous of doing so, that I might observe its vibrations, and 
whether they would be in perfect unison with the repeated communi- 
cations which I had received concerning him, and with the impres- 
sions which I myself retained from my interviews with him before he 
went to London. I made, in the act of leaving him, an apparently 
casual allusion to the Midhurst case, and he immediately took fire, 
and in a high strain of impassioned energy exclaimed, ‘ O Sir, they 
(mentioning names) will never forgive ;—they wil never forgive you, 
Mr. Lloyd, no more than myself ; they are hard, cruel, inexorable, 
Iam of a forgiving temper ; I Lear no hatred or malice ; I cherish in 
my breast love to God and man; I am an enemy only to ligotry and 
intolerance. And then, with a countenance relaxed into great distress, 
and in a tone truly touching, observed, If, M/r. Lloyd, they should 
ever forgive me or even yourself, I may relent, think better of the 
Christian religion, and le sorry for my present opinions and conduct. 
In this sudden movement of mind we have an affecting picture of 
his malady. The cause and effects of it are at once visible; they 
simultaneously present themselves to view, and contribute to relieve 
the dark character of his infidelity. I envy not the man who can 
contemplate it with a vindictive or even moral indignation without a 
predominant mixture of compassion.’’* 


Now as a man in the execution of his duty is not answerable 
for any accidental bad effects which may arise therefrom, whilst 
he who acts wrongfully is answerable for all the mischief which 
may arise, however unintended by him, we should be glad to 
know whether these daring leaders of the Bible Society in 
Sussex, have ever estimated the guilt incurred by them from 
this poor man’s sufferings, evidently arising from their turbu- 
lence and malignity ? 


————- 





* «© Dr, Hallaran remarks, ‘ the impression made by the original 
exciting cause will be found to support its genuine character through- 
out, and to require that specific consideration in practice, from which 
few deviations can be made of long continuance, with safety to the 
individuals.’ And in another part of his Practical Observations, he 
gives the following caution ;—‘ We must not confound the hallucina- 
tion of the mind, as primarily the seat of disorder, with that deli- 
rium, which is the associate of corporeal feeling, and to which it can 
be distinctly traced.’ And he strongly inculcates an attention to this 
important difference, ‘ lest the majady of the mind, which is, for 
the most part, to be treated on moral principles, should be subjected 
to the operation of agents altogether foreign to the purpose.’ " 
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After the failure of his pamplet, he began to give Lectures, 
and converted to Deism six hearers, all of one sect. Our 
readers are, no doubt, curious to know which of our sects is 
most inclined to a total desertion of Christianity, and, we 
think, they will not be a little surprized in finding them all 
Methodists! We apprehend that the delusive and absurd, 
nay, sometimes infamous and indecent practices prevalent 
among certain classes of this description, give the mind a 
distaste for all religion. Seeing the members of their own 
sect, apparently the most pious, and knowing them to be 
internally the most vicious, they form the same conclusion of 
all others, and, therefore, are easily induced to forsake all 
appearance of religion. Mr. Lloyd’s account is as follows :— 


‘“* Hence he commenced soon after this interview, his intended 
Lectures at this friend's house on Sunday Evenings, and they were 
well attended at first out of curiosity, but the numbers soon decreased, 
and the Lectures themselves ceased. He made six or seven converts 
among the Methodists ; he informed me that they became an easy 
prey ; they were soon converted by him, as they were under no moral 
discipline, in the habit of indulging their fancy and passions, and 
were actuated by a spirit of low, religious republicanism. During 
these outrageous proceedings, the town was much agitated : a senti- 
ment of moral indignation prevailed. He was rudely opposed and 
lampooned by some, which only incited him to reiterated acts of 
impiety and presumption, and I thought it proper to counteract such 
measures of provocation, whilst I guarded the lower orders of my 
flock from the pulpit, as well as in my domiciliary visits, against his 
Lectures and other attempts to subvert their faith ; and I was also in 
continual correspondence with my Diocesan, and communicated to 
him Mr. T..’s gross overt-acts of infidelity against the established reli- 
gion of the country.” 


This seems to have been his last effort. .The storm had 
exhausted itself. His mind recovered gradually its usual tone, 
and acknowledged again its first faith; so that by the judicious 
attention of Mr. L., his curate has perfectly recovered his 
faculties. And the satisfaction which Mr. L. musi feel on the 
result of circumstances, at first so terrible and so distressing, 
the pleasure with which he must reflect on the success of his 
exertions, as well as the grateful returns of his poor friend, 
must be cheering and cordial to his feelings beyond measure. 
In p. 80, he seems to express, indeed, some doubt lest he 
should have represented Mr. T.’s situation too favourably. 
This fear surely is groundless. The case was evidently one of 
derangement. Injudicious treatment, any additional irritation, 
orin fact, any bodily disease, would have soon rendered con- 
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finement necessary. Where there is a tendency to this unfor- 
tunate malady, it is curious how often the patient will approach 
the limits of reasonable conduct, and yet not commit himself 
so far as to justify coercion. Had Mr. T. been persuaded to 
have submitted at the first to medical treatment, combined 
with moral, his recovery would, in all probability, have been 
much sooner accomplished. As it is, and with reference to 
cases which have fallen under our own observation, we cannot 
but deem the whole as the effects of morbid irritability inhe- 
rent in the constitution, and for which, we trust, he will have 
no future account to give. 

We shall conclude this interesting Memoir, interesting to 
all the sound members of the British Church, however appalling 
to Messrs. Sargent and Arnott, and the other bewildered mem- 
bers of the Bible Society, with another extract, because, in 
the first part, Mr. L. differs from us in the cause assigned for 
the tendency of Methodists to Deism, and we would lay before 
the public the observations of one who has been no careless 
observer of our present religious anomalies. We at the same 
time entirely coincide with him in his animadversions upon 
Mr. Simon’s Letter. Indeed, Mr. S.’s pupil has made, in his 
Letters just printed, a poblic avowal to the same purpose. 
And itis a remark which should frequently be impressed upon 
our schismatics, that every schism from our venerable church 
has gone farther and farther from the principles upon which it 
began, and has in time been completely swallowed up, and 
afterwards re-appeared in a new form. What, for instance, 
would Mr. Wesley say at finding his schismatics becoming 
precisely the Puritans of 1640, intriguing, political, ambitious, 
and avowed foes of the church ? We understand many of the 
old Methodists to be heartily sick of the connection. 


‘© T cannot dismiss this affecting and interesting subject without a 
recurrence to a singular phenomenon—Mr. Taylor’s success among 
the Methodists. The approximation of Methodism to infidelity may 
seem a paradox to the superficial observer, but extremes unite. The 

artition wall between them is formed of slight materials; it soon 
falls under an assault which skilfully avails itself of principles common 
to both. There is an intermediate ground highly favourable to the 
dark purposes of the infidel and demagogue, and of which they sedu- 
lously take advantage, especially in foul and tempestuous seasons. / 
piety connected with profound ignorance, and its frequent concomi- 
tant, great vanity and presumption ; and at the same time devoid of 
self-denial, of moral discipline, and of a regular constitution of 
habits, does not, strictly speaking, deserve the name of piety: It 
may bear an ostentatious flag before it, and trumpet forth its own 
praises, but such religious professors resemble those fiery meteors 
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which arise out of the noxious vapours of night, and are easily guided 
in their eccentric courses into the dark dominions of infidelity, The 
fanatic and the sceptic generally oppose each other, and these anti- 
podes, who seem to balance the moral system of things, do readily, 
under certain conjunctures, coalesce, and ultimately settle into a 


licentious and Epicurean indifference. Credulity is a prominent 
feature in both systems; and no where does credulity appear in more 
monstrous forms than in the cold regions of scepticism. It is one 
link among others, serving to conjoin what is remote and discordant 
in appearance more than in reality. Hence the growth of Deism in 
this kingdom under the usurpation of Cromwell. The religious fana- 
ticism of those days of rebellion contributed, as much as tyranny and 
superstition, to the increase of infidelity.” 

‘* In a Letter recently published by the Rev. J. Simons, Rector of 
Paul's Cray, toa friend, we havea curious document, awfully illus- 
trative of the subject before us. Those young men who have not 
long since seceded from our church, under the arrogant and delusive 
assumption of superior light and sanctity, have passed with a rapid 
course from her sound and orthodox creed into the higher regions of 
Calvinism, and from thence into the rankest Autinomianism ; and 
after floundering about in this licentious system from one incredible 
and impious absurdity to another, have at length impugned the doc- 
trine of the personality of the Holy Ghost, and the divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour. These adventurers, like wandering stars, have 
blazed forth with a portentous and momentary light, only to engender 
contagion and disease. As the foul marshes of a corrupted Chris- 
tianity are so favourable to the generation and growth of infidelity, 
the Reverend Author of the above Letter would do well to consider 
how far he has been an unintentional pioneer to many of these juve- 
nile characters. Whilst he has stopped short of their present tenets, 
and turned round to denounce them, I would charitably call upon 
him to do what is very seldom done, to review carefully his own prin- 
ciples, and to ascertain with a severe impartiality, whether his high 
Supralapsarian notions do not lead, in their degitimate and ultimate 
consequences, to those opinions which he has so laudably.exposed and 
condemned.” 
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Florence Macarthy: an Irish Tale. By Lady Morgan, Author 
of ** France,” * O'Donnel,” &c. 4 vols. 12mo. Pp. 1190. 
Second Edition. Colburn, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 
London. 1819. 


NovE zs used to be written for amusement, and if we took one 
into our families, we were only solicitous lest a love scene 
should be too highly coloured for the perusal of the younger 
part of our circle. Now they are made the vehicle of all that 
is offensive in politics, religion, and morals. We are obliged 
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to view them with a most suspicious eye, we inquire into the 
character of the writer, his connections, pursuits, and general 
sentiments, nor are we then secure, even if these should be 
unobjectionable, from disgusting and improper passages. And 
as novel readers have a vitiated preference for the more 
improper compositions, the worst is always most eagerly read, 
To this unhappy propensity did Lewis’s Monk owe its cele- 
brity, and hence Reviewers, who have the good of their country 
at heart, whose real patriotism leads them to expose the wicked, 
malignant writers of their day, and by exposing their princi- 
ples, warn the uninfected, have frequently employed their time 
in examining this class of publications. That the galled jade 
should wince, that those who are rightly exposed should seek 
revenge, we must expect. ‘To this spirit we apprehend these 
volumes owe their origin. For the subject itself is one decies 
repetita, and undoubtedly employed again merely to introduce 
the dramatis persone, those unfortunate objects of female ven- 
geance. Indeed, the very title-page proclaims this to be the 
intent of the writer. ‘Two quotations are given, one from the 
Tempest, Act I. Scene II. where false punctuation proves an 
ignorance of its meaning; the other from De Grammont, 
expressive of female vengeance. We would have recom- 
mended a third from Juvenal— 


Quippe minuti 
Semper et infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas 
Ultio. Continuo sic collige, quod vindicta 
Nemo magis gaudet quam femina. 


We should, therefore, have hoped that SIR CHARLES 
would have restrained these ebullitions of his Lady; it would 
have been far more to both their credits; but, perhaps, after 
permitting the publication of her FRANCE, this could not be 
expected. Here we have the causa querele. The Quarterly 
Review examined this work with much accuracy, and accused 
it of disseminating the principles of Atheism, sedition, demo- 
cracy, and in short, of all those corrupt motives which led to 
the French Revolution. This accusation was supported by 
copious extracts from the work itself, so that every reader 
could decide for himself. Pope called that critic the fairest of 
Dryden’s Reviewers, who printed his own translation of Virgil, 
to rival that he censured. Surely he is the fairest of critics, 
who by such extracts, prevents false conceptions, and disap- 
points malicious accusations. If those passages are found in 
Lady Morgan’s France, the deduction is inevitable, and her 
Ladyship would have found her account in silently submitting 
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to chastisement so well deserved. She has now shewn that 
she bitterly felt the remarks then made, that they cut to the 
heart; but they have effected no reform. Alas, how the les- 
sons of experience are forgotten! What Lady M. is now, 
such was Helen Maria Williams in 1793. What H. M. 
Williams is now, if she lives, Lady M. is quickly approaching. 
Let Lady M. read her fate in the Sexagenarian, and beware. 
She has now vented her gall, and tormented her enemies to 
the utmost of her power, and what do they? Groan under the 
lash? No, indeed; they take not the smallest notice. So 
little, indeed, are such furious attacks regarded, that we shall 
even proceed to execute our duty to the public on these volumes, 
without any fear of the consequences. 

It is unfortunate, they say, to stumble at the threshold ; 
and these volumes are ushered into the world by an advertise- 
ment, signed T. C. M. containing a bull in the very first para- 
graph. 


‘¢ The Irish have been accused of making an ostentatious display 
of their injuries, and of clanking their chains to excite compassion. 
But, however humiliating it may be deemed to reiterate complaint 
where there is no commiseration, and to urge claims where there is 
no redress, the alternative is less intolerable than that silent acquies- 
cence, which malice or self-interest is but too ready to construe into 


tacit approbation. 
‘¢ The appeal to public opinion belongs to the age in which we 
live ; and it isthe certainty of its ultimate success, not the abject 


hopelessness of its repetition, which has excited this affectation of 
disgust,” 
o 


Now, here the word alternative makes complete nonsense. 
Silence is the alternative opposed to complaint, and the sen- 
tence should run thus,—To urge claims where there is no redress, 
is less intolérable than the alternative of that silent acquiescence, 
&e. 

But the affectation of disgust may be attributed t. ..other 
cause, than that assigned by this wise advertiser. For much 
of the complaints made -by these Irish agitators is either 
wholly false, or greatly exaggerated. Thus this very adver- 
tisement speaks of the Irish population as starving, squalid, 
diseased, and demoralized. ‘To whom is their demoralization 
attributable ? Surely not to that government which, during 
all the distresses of the times, has annually appropriated con- 
siderable sums, a very considerable portion of the revenue 
Ireland affords, to the maintenance of schools and colleges 
amongst them. ‘That in ~ winter of 1816-17, much dis- 
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tress was felt, and perhaps many perished through want of 
food, may indeed be true. Providence was pleased to send 
such a wet season during the summer of 1816, that the earth 
rendered not its fruits in due season ; potatoes, the chief sup- 
port of the Irish poor, rotted in the ground, and much misery 
ensued. How black, how malignant must that heart be, which 
ascribes these consequences to government. How atrocious 
that character, who on these grounds, would stimulate the 
sufferers to sedition and violence! Such were the methods 
employed by the Jacobins to excite tumults in Paris at the 
beginning of their bloody revolution. ‘They actually prevented 
the corn barges reaching the city; and this base Frenchified 
advertiser is inclined, as far as his means will permit, to be 
equally mischievous. Our indignation at such villainy, such 
impious villainy, is inexpressible. Besides, the scene was 
totally changed when this advertisement was written, Sep- 
tember, 1818, and the very reverse is now the case. We do 
positively declare that while these lines were writing, we 
received a letter from Ireland, dated 9th of January, of which 
the following is an extract : —‘* Provisions are abundant and 
“¢ cheap; this year has also been remarkable for an abundance 
** of the finest herrings and cod fish we have had for many 
“ years. <All would be well were we sufficiently grateful, and 
“ if a vacillation of councils in the British Cabinet did not 
* encourage such agitators as Mr. to sow far and wide 
‘© the seeds of future evil amongst us.” 

Disease and squalor are usually the concomitants of want, 
In most countries these would disappear when plenty returned. 
This, we apprehend, will not be the case in Ireland, where 
the superstitious custom of waking the infected corpse will 
always prevent the extinction of a contagious disorder, and 
idleness, the innate, hereditary idleness of the Irish, will, in 
spite of any change in government and laws, perpetuate this 
squalid state amongst them. ‘To this cause, combined with 
the ease of procuring food, statesmen, opposed to each other in 
political parties, have united in ascribing the wretchedness of 
the Irish peasantry. An acre of potatoes will support well six 
persons for a twelvemonth, and requires not four months labour, 
leaving the other eight at the option of the peasant. In a 
country where such vast tracts lie waste, there can be no great 
difficulty in obtaining that quantity of land, and we leave it to 
the common sense of our readers, as to the justice and fidelity 
of those representations of oppression with which this work 
and some others abound. Such enemies, indeed, are the 
natives to improvement, that when their landlords have added 
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chimneys to their cabins, they have invariably stopped them 
up, that they might enjoy the reeky smoke as usual. 

The Tale itself is soon told. A young nobleman, smuggled 
out of the country in his childhood, returns and recovers his 
patrimonial estates. After passing ‘through various adventures 
abroad, and distinguishing himself as an active leader of the 
South Americans, he returns to Ireland in a vessel of his own, 
via England, and off Portsmouth, picks up at sea a stranger, 
who goes by the name of De Vere, but turns out finally to be 
Lord Adelm Fitzadelm, supposed heir of the property, bege 
the hero, General Fitzwalter, goes to claim. Landing a 
Dublin, they meet witha Mrs. Magillicuddy, a female fae 
disguised, and why appeareth not; she afterwards turns out to 
be Lady Clancare, also a concealed heiress, and evidently 
intended to represent Lady Morgan herself. In this represen- 
tation we see the wonderful extent of female conceit and vanity. 
De Vere and the General travel together to Munster, where 
they part for a time; then the General falls in with his foster 
father O’Leary, not the least amiable of the groupe, then we 
are introduced to the Crawleys, our little wasp’s vial of wrath, 
and surely never men of straw were so belaboured. Next we 
meet with the Marchioness of Dunore with her party, who 
comes very opportunely to be ousted of the estate in propria 
persond, then Molly Magillicuddy becomes Lady Clancare, and 
betrothed of old to the General, and finally, Florence Ma- 
carthy heiress of an old King of Munster. So according to 
the old proverb, and regular practice of novel writers, the man 
gets his mare again, and all ends well. 

Such is the story of Florence Macarthy, a story which might 
amuse an idle hour, or dispel troublesome thoughts, were we 
not continually annoyed with its gross personality, and the 
strange absurdity of its political sentiments. Had Lady 
Morgan indulged more in description, and favoured us with 
more extensive views of Irish scenery and [rish manners, 
impartially displayed, this little trifle might have been long a 
favourite. As itis, curiosity has carried it into a second edition, 
and a third will finish its fame. Her anger, indeed, knows no 
bounds, and in her endeavours to make the Crawleys odious, 
she has made herself ridiculous. So again the vice regal 
court is another object of her fury. Whence one of our corps 


has shrewdly guessed that her Ladyship has not received at the 
castle those attentions which she herself deemed her own 
talents deserved. She has, indeed, such an overweening opi- 
nion of herself, that it is doubtful whether any would have 


quite satisfied her vanity. 
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514 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Of the sad vulgarity into which my Lady’s anger has 
plunged her, read the following specimen, and be thankful for 
so'little, it is ouly a very small part, as the Crawleys occupy 
at least half the work. 


“Such were the party assembled in the best drawing-room of 
Mount Crawley ; when the commissioner observing, that no verbal 
announce of dinner followed the summons of the bell, turned to Mr. 
Crawley impatiently, and asked, 

«© € Who do we wait for ?—Do you expect any one to dinner, 
Darby ? 

«© ¢ Nota Christian,’ returned Mr. Crawley. ‘ Thady, dear, give 
the bell a touch, and bid them dish.’ , 

«© ¢ You forget, brother Crawley,’ said his sister anxiously, ‘ that 
1 told you, if you have listened to me, or to any one but Jemmy 
Bryan, when you came home, that I had asked a gentleman to dinner, 
a very distinguished person, that called on you this morning, after you 
were gone to Glannacrime.’ 

«© «Qh, very well, he’ll be here while dinner’s dishing, I'll engage. 
— Did he lave his name ?” 

«« «T cannot tell you his name,’ said Miss Crawley, with a smile, 
‘ because I really forgot to ask it. ‘ But what's in aname ?’ as Romeo 
says. This I however can tell you: he is not only the most distin- 
guished, but the most poetical-looking person, as dear Lady Clotwor- 
thy would have said.’ 

* «You know, Ann Clotworthy, Iam always rather a stiptic to 
your descriptions,’ said Mr. Crawley, winking to the sub-sheriff, 
‘ ever since you tould me that that methodist preacher, who came to us 
on a visit of two days, and staid three months, was an angel without 
wings. He was without wings sure enough, but it was a scare-crow 
without wings he was the very moral of.’ 

« € That's nate !’ said the sub-sheriff. 

«¢ « Mighty nate !’ replied the surveyor. 

«¢ ¢When I spoke of the angelic properties of the Reverend Jere- 
miah Judd, I alluded to the inward man, and I was induced to day to 
believe, for a moment, that this gentleman had brought letters from 
him ; but though he avowed that his mission into this country was of 
a serious nature.—’ 

« « Then I'll tell you once for all, Miss Crawley,’ interrupted her 
brother in a passion, ‘ I willnot have my house made a maagdalen 
asylum to a parcel of canting methodistical thieves, who are of no 
use but to set aside the simple /ethargy of the church service, and to 
substitute the errors of the Presbyterians for those of the established 
faith. With your missions and missionaries, conversions and perver- 
sions, have you left me a tinpenny in my pocket to give to my own 
poor in New-Town Mount Crawley ? and pray, what’s gone of my 
one pound note that went to make Christians of the black negroes? 
Never saw a single soul of them set foot in a church yet, barring Mrs. 
Casey’s little black boy, that carries her prayer-book to early service. 
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And I'd trouble you for my eleven and four pence halfpenny, Miss 
Crawley, that you made megive to get King Pomarre, of the Ota- 
heitee islands, to let himself be baptized ; though faith I believe it 
was king of the Mummers, that’s king of the hummers he was? 
And ‘bove all, where's my sixteen and three pence, carried off by your 
‘ angel without wings for lighting up the dark villages ;’ and my ele- 
gant surtout, that was stolen out of the hall in Merrion Square, by 
your converted Jew, that was waiting for your ‘ Guide tothe Land of 
Promise.’ I wish you had given the Devil his Jew (due), and left 
me my great coat ; that's all, Miss Crawley.’ 

«« ¢ That’s nate !’ cried the sub-sheriff, looking to the surveyor. 

«« « Mighty nate !’ echoed the surveyor, nodding his head, while 
Mr. Crawley, who had punned himself into good humour, as the man 
in the Guardian punned himself out of a fever, and who observed 
the rest of the party much amused at this attack upon the evangelical 
and dictatorial Miss Crawley, continued in a milder tone, 

«¢ « Now, Clotty, dear, I tould you{before that I never would let 
one of your angels without wings roost in my house to the day of my 
death, since Mr. Judd’s visitation, who did nothing but preach and 
ate from morning to night, frightening the life out of me, and abusing 
the cook. I'd rather see the Devil come into my house than a me- 
thodist preacher. Lord forgive me! and thinks when there’s a reli- 
gion by law established, which qualifies a man for every place in the 
state, it may serve our turn as well as our betters. If this gentleman 
then is one of the sarious, one of your missionaries—’ 

“* * Here he is, tospeak for himself ; here at least is one of the 
Dunore hack chaises driving up the approach, so I'll ring for dinner,’ 
observed the commissioner. 

«© «Qh! a hack chaise,’ said his wife superciliously, and letting 
fall her spy-glass. 

«© « Is it a hack chaise ? asked Miss Crawley ina tone of mortifi- 
cation ; but before any other observation could be made, the door 
was opened, and the stranger, unannounced, appeared. He was in 
full dress ; and the air with which he entered the room, and walked 
to the place occupied by Miss Crawley, was marked by a certain dis- 
engaged freedom, beyond what is merely acquired in society—the 
ease of conscious, careless superiority. While he stood paying his 
respects, and offering apologies for his late arrival to Miss Crawley, 
every countenance in the room had changed its expression. Some 
who had risen even forgot to sit down ; others eyed him with curio- 
sity: the four Miss Crawleys paused fora moment in their flirtation 
with the barristers and brigade-major ; and Miss Kate Lesicy lefc her 
shoe in the middle of the room, where it had been thrown by Major 
Crawley, whose manual galiantries she had in vain resisted, with 
‘Quit now! behave, Thady Windham, or I will complain to your 
aunt—I will upon my honour !’ To which the major only replied, by 
twitching off her slip-shod shoe, and reiterating, ‘‘ * Pon your honour ?’ 
The two Mesdames Crawley looked mortified at their demi-toilette, 
assumed for a family dinner; and Miss Crawley’s countenance was 
tadiant with triumph, in spite of the Dunore hack chaise.”’ 
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516 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


What a terrible case must be his who falls into the hands of 
such a satirist? And in this style of female vengeance are 
some of her enemies persecuted through many a tedious page. 
The Marchioness of Dunore is another object on whom she 
vents her anger; she is depictured as a restless trifler, without 
a sedate idea in her composition. ‘Two Irish Judges are also 
introduced, Baron Boulter and Judge Aubrey. The latter is 
said to be ‘intended for one who has lately retired from the 
Bench, and whose opinions, latterly at least, if we may con- 
clude from the Charges of his last circuit, by no means coin- 
cide with those of our authoress. Jn representing living cha- 
racters under fictitious names, all the beauty consists in the 
accuracy of the representation. Distorted caricature, and 
outrageous misrepresentation, destroy all interest which we 
otherwise might take in the representation, and oblige us to 
throw down the narrative with disgust. Such is the following 
description of an Irish peasant :— 


‘© He beheld the tenant of this miserable dwelling working on the 
roads, toiling in the ditches, labouring in the fields; with an expres- 
sion of lifeless activity marking his exertions, the result of their 
deep-felt inadequacy : his gaunt athletic frame was meagre and flesh- 
Jess, his colour livid, his features sharpened : his countenance, rea- 
dily brightening into smiles of gaiety or derision, expressed the habi- 
tual influence of strong dark passions. The quick intelligence of his 
careless glances mingled with the lurking slyness of distrust,—the 
instinctive self-defence of conscious degradation. He beheld multi- 
tudes of half-naked children, the loveliness of their age disfigured by 
squalid want, and the filthy drapery of extreme poverty, idle and 
joyless, loitering before the cabin door, or following in the train of a 
mendicant mother, whose partner in misery had gone to seek employ- 
ment from the English harvest, where his hire would be paid with 
the smile of derision; and where he would be expected to excite 
laughter by his blunders, who might well command tears by his 
wretchedness.”’ 


We all know the falsehood of the last remark respecting the 
treatment of Irish labourers in our harvest fields, and what 
has been already observed, will make us very suspicious of the 
rest. In short, the whole is so completely overcharged, that 
having given this specimen, our readers will take our word for 
the rest. 

To form a politician, whose observations are worth recording, 
talents for conversation are not the only talents requisite. A 
lively chatterbox may amuse in the drawing-room, and instruct 
in the nursery, but—avoid the study. Yet such is the folly of 
the times, that every pretender is listened to; bold assertion 
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and violent abuse are substitutes for discussion and argument, 
and whilst we admire the almost incredible industry of ancient 
legislators, we expect all our own to be born with innate ideas, 
To us it is no wonder that Lady Morgan should seriously sup- 
pose that the rebellion in ninety-eight was promoted by Mr. 
Pitt to bring about the Union, or that the Union itself is the 
cause of the typhus fever which has raged in Ireland ever 
since the failure of the crops in 1816. The following are 
Lady Clancare’s own words in propria persond :— 


‘* Repeal the act which banished our landlords, and exhausts the 
country of its revenue and resources, and then disease will disappear, 
with the want that fosters it. People will die, to be sure, and of 
typhus fever sometimes ; but it will no longer be to Ireland what the 
yellow fever is to the West Indies, or the plague to Constantinople.” 


We trust that these passages will fully bear us out in what 
we have said respecting this work. We shall give one extract, 
proving the cause of this virulence, and then proceed to the 
more agreeable part of our duty, to praise where we can. 


“* « But what is the genre of character,’ said Lady Clancare, 
‘which, if in true keeping to life and manners, should not be found 
to resemble any body? There is no eau ideal in human life: come 
bine qualities as you may, to the very verge of extravagance, the 
world will furnish models, trace likenesses, and assign originals—let 
your conceptions be as general as they can—paint classes and describe 
genera :—classes and genera are still made up of individuals; and 
even vanity will find out resemblances where satire could not trace 
similitude. There, indeed, my patience quite fails me. Conscious vice, 
conscious absurdity, and apprehensive eccentricity, when combined 
with masculine energies and decided volitions, may be excused for 
indulging in such fanciful appropriations ; but that the walking no- 
characters of every-day life, the dear, dull, 


‘ Unfinish’d things one knows not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal,’ 


should imagine themselves fit subjects for indignant reprehension or 
sportive caricature, and live in fear of authors, lest they should put 
them in their Looks !—put them in our books! whothen would read 
us? or who would review us?—Which of the worthy we’'s, the 
weekly, the monthly, the quarterly dradges, would ‘ let loose their 
dogs of war’ on works safe from the world’s notice and applause.— 
No, they war not with dulness and the dead; it is living, buoyant, 
and, above all, prosperous merit, animates their zeal; and their 
malice is worth courting: for, next to the spontaneous burst of public 
applause, an author’s ambition should be the unqualified, unmanly, 
ungentlemanlike attacks of some party, hired anonymous reviewer. 
I speak with warmth, for I speak from experience. I have not the 
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vanity to think you have all read me, ‘ pour les beaux yeux de mon 
mérite. No, I have been lashed into note by these ‘ wasp-stung 
and impatient critics :’ their attacks have been patronage, their malice 
kindness ; and it must be allowed they have been 


‘ Very, very, very kind indeed.’ ” — 


If such be, indeed, her Ladyship’s taste, we fear that we 
shall prove very insipid to her palate. 

A native of Ireland, with its scenery she must be acquainted, 
and had she the talents of description which adorned Mrs, 
Radcliffe, or which still delight us in the pages of Waverly, 
Guy Mannering, and the Tales of my Landlord, we should 
have imbibed from her writings, at least, an accurate idea of 
the Province of Munster; but there is a want of distinctive 
marks in the following description. We fear it is quite as 
applicable to the scenery about Cruarchan Ben and Saddle 
Back, as to that of the Galties. The character of Owny, the 
post boy, is well drawn, and gives relief to the whole; we 
have given it at full length, being the best specimen, in our 
opinion, of the better parts of the work. 


‘« To this observation the travellers made no rejoinder, The horses 
now toiled slowly and painfully up a road, which every moment be- 
came more steep and laborious. On either side, the mountain sce- 
nery opened into increasing wildness and sublimity. Innumerable 
defiles boldly diverged to ascending regions, while altitudes still 
greater, blue, misty, and cloud-cap’d, terminated these natural vistas. 
The ascent had now become so steep and dangerous, that the travel- 
lers had not only alighted but were frequently obliged to assist in lift- 
ing the chaise over deep ruts, cut by the torrents, but which the 
driver simply called ‘ sore lits.. He frequently assured them that 
alittle further on, a small quarter of a mile, the lord’s balleagh 
would come down upon the Cloghnaigh-Cluain, the lurking place of 
the noisy water, (a torrent he affected every moment to hear,) and 
then they would be upon the /ow road, which would bring them on 
the high posting road to Doneraile and Buttevant. 

‘* Obliged to pin their faith upon a guide of whom they now began 
to entertain some suspicion, the travellers beheld one small quarter of 
a mile succeed to another, and heard and lost repeatedly the fall of 
many dashing torrents, until, as they ascended among the romantic 
elevations of the Galties, they lost sight of the inconvenience and 
tediousness of their journey in their admiration of the scenery. They 
even permitted the horses to halt in a narrow glen, while they pro- 
ceeded to examine regions, where nature reigned in all her wildest 
magnificence; and they ascended from one commanding altitude to 
another till the whole stupendous chain of mountains broke gradually 
upon them, spreading far and wide in bold fantastic forms, and in 
the utmost freedom of outline. As the trayellers stood thus occupied 
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at the point of a bold cliff, they suddenly perceived a shadow thrown 
from their precipitous station, intercepting the blood red beams of 
the now setting sun, and turning quickly round, they observed a 
man so close to them, that by a single effort he might have hurled the 
jncautious wanderers down the abyss, they had, a moment before, 
shuddered to contemplate. He had a bold, strongly-defined, but 
light and flexible figure, not much set off by a ragged frize jacket : 
his neck was scarcely covered by a loosely tied red handkerchief. In 
his countenance there was a look of mingled carelessness and intrepi- 
dity, of gaiety and acuteness, which is so often discernible in the 
Irish physiognomy. His hat, worn gallantly on one side, his light 
arch blue eye and curly luxuriant hair, gave to his whole appearance 
something of rustic foppery, mingied with an hardy daringness, that 
was peculiarly characteristic. This unexpected apparition in a scene 
so lonely amazed without alarming the travellers. When the man 
asked, with a sort of triumphant laugh, ‘ Doesn’t your honours 
know me then? Shure, a’nt I your driver, Sirs, that drove you 
from Cashel in the Kilcoleman chay, below, in the hollow there.’ 

‘‘ This information rather increased than lessened the surprize his 
appearance excited. ‘ Only,’ he continued, * that I threw off my 
cotamore, in regard of the heat ; and wishing to climb the mountain 
after you, I changed my old wig and cauleen for this bit of a straw 
hat, Sir, that I keeps under the chay sate for warm weather, why.’ 

*« ¢ Bat with such a profusion of hair, why do you wear a wig ?’ 
asked the Commodore. 

‘© *Qch! becaise, your honour, it was my ould father’s before me, 
Sir,*— God rest him,’—and he crossed himself devoutly. 

‘© This mode of accounting for a disguise, more of air and manner, 
even than of dress, amused, but by no means satisfied the travellers ; 
and secretly convinced that he had some motive for concealing his 
person in Cashel, they accompanied him in silence back to the spot 
where he had left the chaise and horses. As they descended the 
declivities, De Vere observed, ‘ This is what Shakspeare calls ‘ a fine, 
gay, bold-faced villain :’ I should like to know bis object in bewil- 
dering us in these mountains.’ 

«< « Tf he has any,’ replied the Commodore, carelessly, ‘ it must 
soon discover itself.’ 

‘« On reaching the hollow, they were surprised and mortified to 
find that the daylight, which still lingered in tints of purple and gold 
on the summits of the mountains, had faded away from their vallies. 

“« « Yez may step in now, gentlemen,’ said the driver: ‘ we have 
asmooth piece afore us for half a mile, and then we turn into 
Cloghnaigh-Cluain, and will be on the top of Doneraile in no time.’ 


oe 





* “* This reason the author has often heard assigned by the young 
[rish for covering their natural locks with an old scratch wig. Fine 
hair, however, is a national beauty, and an article of rustic com- 
merce. The females exchange their tresses with pedlars for trinkets 
and ribbons.” 
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«¢ ¢ We are quite aware that is utterly impossible,’ said the Come 
modore, decisively, as he got into the chaise ; ‘ but goon as rapidly 
as possible : we should not like to be benighted in these mountains ; 
indeed, we are resolved not be so.’ 

« ¢Qch! sorrow fear, your honour, any how, of that shure; 
isn’t there an ilegant fine moon ? and if the worst goes to the worst, 
is not therethe mountain house Lis-na sleugh, at the foot of the 
Galties, and the best of entertainment there for man and baste.’ 

«« € No,’ replied the Commodore in the same tone of cool deci- 
sion, ‘ we must reach Doneraile or Buttevant to-night, except we 
ourselves change our minds, as we proceed.’ 

«© € Which we shall not do,’ whispered his companion, ¢ and yet, 
perhaps shall be necessztated to take up our night’s abode in this moun- 
tain-house he talks of.’ : 

‘* They had in the course of a quarter of an hour reached the long 
promised turn to Cloghnaigh-Cluain ; but the road, though it was a 
rapid descent, far from improving, became every moment more im- 
practicable, and the twilight more obscure. The driver, at last, after 
a violent jolt, which threatened dislocation to the joints of the crazy 
vehicle, suddenly stopped his horses, and coming up to the chaise 
window, asked, ‘ Yez would not have such a thing as a crooked nail 
about ye, plaze your honours ?’ 

‘““ The Commodore replied in the negative, half laughingly, 
though with feelings of annoyance, arising partly from suspicion of 
the man’s intentions, and partly from impatience of delay in sucha 
place, and at such a time. 

‘© © Why then, murther alive, what's this for?’ exclaimed the 
driver, scratching his head: ‘the fore wheel off, and not a bit of a 
nail for a linch pin ; and the spring broke too, and not a taste of rope 
to tie it up with.’ 

‘© «This is a pleasant adventure,’ said the younger traveller, throw- 
ing himself back in the chaise; while the elder, jumping out, exa- 
mined into the accident : the spring was broken, the wheel was off. 

«¢ ¢ This is no accident,’ he said, turning abruptly to the driver: 
‘ the linch pin of this wheel has been drawn out purposely.’ 

«© ¢ It has, Sir? he reiterated with simplicity. ‘ See that now! 
why then, I wonder who would be after doing that same; if it 
wouldn’t be your honours, out of sport, Sir. But sorrow much 
matter, any how ; l1’d assoon drive your honours with three wheels 
as four, and did from Cork to Kilworth :—that’s father Murphy, 
Sir; and the wheel will just slip in the front of the chay, fair and 
aisy, I'll be bound.’ 

«* ¢ But that’s not the worst of it,’ he continued coolly, endea- 
vouring to force the wheel into the chaise on one side, while Mr. De 
Vere jumped out at the other: ‘ we've taken the wrong turn, it 
seems, entirely ; for that Cloghnaigh bates the world, in respect of 
contrariness ; and when I thought we were in on it, isn’t it here the 
‘ wolf's track,’ we've slipped into ? Dioul!’ 

«« ¢ You are to remember,’ said the Commodore, while his com- 
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panion was enjoying a rapid combination of every real, fancied, or 
possible danger, ‘ you told us you were well acquainted with the 
road," 

«« © And if I wasn’t, your honour, how would I know that this is 
the wolf's track. Och! musha! the likes of this never happened me 
before. Ochone! Here's your purse, Sir, dear, dropped in the hay ;’ 
and he carelessly threw the purse, weighty from containing some 
golden Spanish coin, into the traveller’s hand: he then continued his 
lamentation over his mistake, at the same time endeavouring to thrust 
the fore wheel of the chaise through one of its doors. From his tone 
of voice, peculiarity of manner, and the carelessness with which he 
restored a purse, that in all probability would not have been missed, 
every suspicion of sinister intention was hushed in the mind of the 
Commodore. The young traveller, however, saw only in the latter 
circumstance some ruse beyond the ordinary stratagem of a common 
robber ; and whether he was to be enrolled among a band of Shanavests, 
or stripped and plundered for the benefit of the Caravats, were cir- 
cumstances debated in his mind, under the influence of many romantic 
associations appropriate to the scene and hour. Meantime, as the 
driver assured them, that though they had not taken the best or the 
shortest road, they were still making their way out of the mountains, 
they continued to walk in advance of the chaise, without further 
reproach ; while the driver, leading his horses, recommenced his 
song, which he only interrupted to point out a stone cross under the 
cliff, that he called the ‘ Hag’s bed ;’ and some other features in the 
scene, characteristic of its wildness; thus evincing that his boasted 
acquaintance with the mountains was not an unfounded vaunt.”’ 


We shall now conclude our observations, without noticing 
the clumsiness of the denouement, and the self-contradiction 
which it contains. We hope, however, that when Lady M. 
chooses to write again, she will divest herself of those .terrible 
passions which now overpower her faculties, and subdue her 
prejudices in religion and in politics; she then, perhaps, may 
amuse us innocently, and with others of her class, —‘ live her 
little day.” 


od 





A Narrative of a Journey of Five Thousand Miles through the 
Eastern and Western States of America ; contained in Eight 
Reports addressed to the Thirty-Nine English Families by 
whom the Author was deputed, in June, 1817, to ascertain 
whether any, and what part of the United States would be 
suitable for their Residence. With Remarks on Mr, Birk- 
beck’s ** Notes”? and *‘* Letters.” By Henry Bradshaw 
Fearon. 8vo. Pp. 462. Longman and Co. London. 1818. 


(Concluded from p. 403.) 
Havine thus informed our readers of the state of morals and 
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religion in America, we shall next give specimens of the con. 
stitution and administration of justice. A true philosopher, 
(we mean not, a modern, beardless youth, who calls himself a 
philosopher because he is or pretends to be a Deist,) would, 
a priori, conclude that from the premises already laid down, 
nothing good could be expected. Quid valeant leges sine moribus, 
is a maxim sanctioned by the experience of sixty centuries, 
and America affords no exception to the general rule. 

In the first place, then, let us see how elections are managed 
in a Republic. 


«* In all the electioneering addresses which I have seen, it is de- 
serving of remark, that the defeated party complain of the corrupt 
influence of ‘ caucus.” I have often enquired the meaning of this 
term, or the nature of the power exercised, but have not received any 
very satisfactory information. An American writer says that itis 
‘a cant term for those private meetings which are held by the poli- 
‘ tical parties, previous to elections, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
* candidates for office, or concerting any measure which they design 
‘ carrying at the subsequent public meeting.” The other day I called 
upon a resident of this city, a person of some political importance. 
Aware that the subject is already and very variously discussed 
throughout the States, 1 casually enquired, ‘ Who do you think, Sir, 
‘ will be your next president ?? He gave no reply, except by a signi- 
ficant nod. I followed up my enquiry by, ‘ Do you think, Sir, Mr, 
‘Adams will be selected? ‘To which he answered, with decided 
confidence, ‘ No; I guess not, Sir; we have the man, we have the 
‘ man, we know our man.—Crawford (the present secretary of the 
* treasury) had it in caucus last time, within a few.’ I enquired what 
he meant by having it in caucus; for that Mr. Munroe was elected by 
an overwhelming majority. His answer was, ‘ Ah! I guess you 
« don't understand our modes ; when you have been here a few years, 
© you will comprehend these things. Only mind, I tell you Adams 
‘ never can be president ; for he will not be able to do any thing with 
‘caucus. From minute enquiry, I understood that this thing called 
caucus, was practically invented by Mr. John Adams, during his pre- 
sidentship ; and that it is now universally practised in the election to 
every office in America. Since the first choice of Mr. Jefferson, the 
presidential elections are managed by private meetings (or ccucus) of 
the democratic members of congress, previous to elections: they 
settle among themselves who shall be president. This is what is called 
getting ‘ the appointment in caucus,’ and an instance never occurs of 
the votes being in opposition to caucus. When they have determined 
upon who they wish to be president, they send circulars to their dif- 
ferent States, pointing out, by a kind of congé délire, who they have 
resolved should be elected: and as the right of voting for presidents 18 
confined to a very limited number, there is no instance of the caucus 
being disobeyed. Mr. Munroe being a democrat was, as a matter of 
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course, voted for by the democratic States; and those of New 
England being federal, would not, I believe, give a vote upon the 
occasion. It appears that the members of the Washington caucus 
were almost equally divided between Mr. Crawford and Mr. Monroe; 
but that some accommodation being agreed upon, the latter got ‘ the 
appointment.’ Had his rival obtained this, he and not Mr. Monroe 
would have been voted for by the democratic States, as a matter of 
course. These are alarming facts ; for thus we see that the very men 
(the members of congress) who are directly excluded by the constitu- 
tion from voting, become, by means of a secret something unknown 
to that constitution, and at variance with both its letter and spirit, the 
real electors to the presidentship. How necessary are the most unceas- 
ing vigilance, and the greatest degree of public principle and public 
virtue, to preserve even the best institutions from gross perversion ! 
No oligarchy can be more dangerous than this, which deludes the 
people with a belief that they are all-powerful, and the electors of 
their chief magistrate, while virtually they are the mere tools of a 
faction, and have not a voice in the matter.” 


Well, and how is this? We will next give an instance of 
an actual election, at which Mr. Fearon was present. This 
was the Governor of Philadelphia ; the candidates were William 
Finlay, a violent democrat, and Joseph Hiester, a federalist. 
We must, however, observe that the distinct political views of 
these two parties are not clearly laid down by Mr. Fearon. It 
would seem, however, that the federalists are inclined to 
improve the constitution, by abolishing caucus and some other 
enormities, and the democrats are determined to have as few 
restraints on the corruption of human nature as possible. Bat 
the interest which an American takes in these elections, seems 
much the same as an Englishman does in a horse race. Wit- 
ness the following account :-— 


‘¢ T called upon the gentleman before alluded to. His room was 
completely crammed with the managers of the forth-coming election ; 
and here, instead of finding that the general anxiety was at ail cone 
nected with the advancement of correct political principles, I heard 
the following conversation :— 

« © T’ll bet you fifty (dollars)en Hiester in Chesnut ward.’ 

“© ¢ What majority will you give him ?’ 

“© € One-fourth,’ 

‘“« « Give old Sour Kraut (Hiester) a hundred and thirty, and I'll 
lake you.’ 

‘« « Done.’ 

‘« «What will you give Finlay in Lower Delaware ward ?’ 

 € One hundred.’ 

‘“« € And what to Hiester ?’ 

‘© ¢ Three hundred.’ 
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«¢ ¢ Give Bill three and a half, and I'll take you for five hundred.’ 

‘© «No: I'll give him three and half for a pair of boots.’ 

** «Guess, I'll take you for a pair anda hat.—What for Dock 
ward ?’ 

‘« * T won’t bet on Dock : they're all a set of d——d Tories.’ 

«¢ © Will you give Joe four hundred in South Mulberry ?’ 

‘« «T won't take Joe, I guess, in that ward ?” 

«© « What will you give Billy in South Mulberry ? 

“« © A couple of hundred.’ 

«* © Done for five hundred.’ 

«© All, ‘ What majority upon the whole election, Friend, will you 
advise us to give ?’ 

«« Fr. * You must be cautious in your majorities. We do not know 
how Beaver and Dauphin (the counties of Dauphin and Beaver) may 
turn out.—Mind ! save yourselves.—If you find Billy (Finlay) going 
down, take up Sour Kraut (Hiester.)’ 


N. B. Hiester was of German extraction. 
Here follows an account of the election itself. 


** The following morning I was early on the election ground. 
The place appointed to receive votes* for the city (exclusive of South- 
wark and the northern liberties,) was in the Statehouse—the same 
building in which that iinmortal document was passed—THE DECLA- 
RATION OF INDEPENDENCE! There were two inspectors for each 
ward of the city placed at separate windows. The electors delivered 
in their votes from the street. The ground was what is here called 
manned ; that is, persons in the interest of the parties have written 
on their hat or breast, ‘ Federal Ticket,’ or ‘ Democratic Ticket,’ 
soliciting citizens as they approach the poll ‘ to vote their ticket ;’ for 
which purpose they are prepared to furnish them with the printed 
balloting list of their party. “The neighbouring public-houses were, of 
course, occupied by theelectioneerers. I resolved to devote to this as 
much of my time as possible, in obtaining an insight into the cha- 
racter and mind of this people, and to observe them acting in their 
political capacity. ‘They were all betting upon the election; but I 
lament to say, that few, if any, appeared to care one straw about 
principle. Old General Barker, (who I had heard the previous 
evening make a most able speech in favour of Mr. Finlay, at a public 
meeting of the democrats,) was travelling about to the several depots 
of leading characters. I could hardly credit my sight that he was the 
same person whom I had heard the previous evening. His chief em- 
ployment during the day seemed drinking rum and gin, with any and 
every body. I made some remarks to him concerning his speech : he 
pleasantly answered, ‘ My good fellow, I did as well I could, I guess: 

‘ they made me open the ball." This old General was the companion 
inarms of Washington: he has been both sheriff and mayor: he 





* «© The city and state are divided into election districts, The 
whole terminates in one day.” 
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has the character of possessing a good heart, and very improvident 
generosity. 

‘‘ The election terminated throughout the State in one day. The 
excitement of party and pecuniary feeling, by the universality of 
gambling upon the occasion, was very great ; yet there was no confu- 
sion, no disturbance. Let it be borne in mind, that here was the 
right of voting to the utmost extent, and exercised by a people, con- 
cerning whom it is high praise to say, that they are not superior in 
intellect, in information, in honest zeal, and in temperate ideas of 
liberty, to the English nation; yet there is much to lament here. 
The original documents given in the preceding pages are too full upon 
this point: they, indeed, are far from complimeniary to our nature ; 
but at the same time we should recollect, that in the political, as in 
the moral and natural worlds, we must endure evils, in order to insure 
a preponderance of good. The extent of my approbation, then, upon 
this occasion, is a conviction of the compatibility of popular election 
with peace and good order ; and, if possessed by the English people, 
J] should presume, it would not be attended with so many abuses.” 


On these sentiments of Mr. Fearon’s we must make a few 
remarks. Itis, first of all, evident, that he is determined to 
be pleased with a republican government, and yet he has 
given a statement which must disgust every real patriot. 
There was no interest taken in the welfare of the country. 
Few, if any, appeared to care one straw about principle. 
Nothing was attended to but gambling. And then he contends 
for the compatibility of popular election with peace and good 
order in England, where the passions are excited by far more 
powerful causes, and where many of the leaders and managers 
consider the good of the country actually at stake. The infa- 
mous conduct of the populace, at the late Westminster elec- 
tion, proves too well what popular elections would be among 
us. If the candidate in opposition to the mob interest were 
likely to succeed, it is more than probable that he would be 
murdered. But to return. We have shewn how presidents 
and governors are elected ; we now proceed to the account of 
the representative assembly, similar, it is supposed, to our 
House of Commons. 


“‘ The Representative chamber is in the same building, and of 
about twice the extent. An admission to the gallery is equally easy, 
and is also open to both sexes. This assembly consists of nearly two 
hundred. They want in appearance the age, experience, dignity, 
and respectability which we associate with the idea of legislators, and 
which are possessed by the superior branch of the congress, The 
interior decorations of this room are marked by an inferiority to the 
senate, which is rather anti-republican. The members sit on very 
common chairs, at unpainted desks, which are placed in rows, the 
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whole resembling a Lancasterian school, though without its regularity, 
Some two or three speakers regularly command attention ; others talk 
on as long as they please, the members being occupied in writing let- 
ters, and in reading or folding up newspapers. This is carried to such 
an extreme, that it appears fully to justify the charge of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, that ‘ the House of Representatives consisted only of a large 
‘ collection of printers’ boys.’ Spitting boxes are placed at the feet of 
each member, and, contrary to the practice of the Upper House, at 
once members and visitors wear their hats.” 

‘¢ Last session the member from Baltimore, who is a merchant, 
introduced the late ‘ tariff.’ While giving the details, and necessary 
statements on this most important subject, he perceived that nearly 
the whole assembly, Mr. Speaker included, were inattentive or slum- 
be1ing. Stopping in the midst of his speech, he apologised for his 
own deficiency of ability, stating ‘ that he perceived the subject he 
‘ was speaking on was not understood by the body he was addressing. 
‘ The exact cause of this he could not pretend to determine ; but of 
* this he felt quite confident, that there was not a boy in his counting- 
* rooms but would comprehend the subject perfectly." This roused 
the ‘ learned gentlemen ;’ and throughout the remainder of the sub- 
ject they put on, at least, the aspect of attention.” 


So much for their representatives. Let us next look into 
the courts of justice. There was a trial in which Mr. Fearon 
himself was subpoenaed as a witness, and we will give his 
relation at length. : 


** On the 10th I attended at the city-hall, to witness an expected 
trial of our captain, on the charge of the second steward, for alleged 
ill usage : several passengers and sailors were in waiting to give 
evidence on both sides. I felt rejoiced to see even the latter ; though, 
when on board, they had little of my respect : but such is the attach- 
ment created by a long sea voyage. This trial was fifth on the list; 
the time spent in waiting I felt as no demand on my patience: my 
mind was occupied; the objects with which I was surrounded 
interested, because they were novelto me. The court is in size 
about one-fourth larger than the Lord Mayor's court in the Mansion- 
House. The presiding judge was a young man about twenty-six ; 
tall, thin, sallow, serious, and uninteresting: his dress was a long 
loose great coat and trowsers. The counsel were of similar ages and 
appearance. The commencement of the first trial was delayed from 
the want of jurymen: twenty-four had been summoned ; seven only 
were in attendance. The judge proposed that the first five should be 
taken from among the by-standers, who were from fifty to sixty in 
number. This proposition was opposed by the counsel for the plain- 
tiff, who, among other arguments, ‘urged the possibility that five so 
chosen might not all be citizens of the United States. This was 
overruled, and the trial proceeded. It was of a petty nature, not 


possessed of features useful to communicate : the decision seemed ta-- 
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me just. The technical language used, was borrowed from English 
practice ; the general effect different, especially in the perfeot equality 
of judge, counsel, jury, tipstaff, and auditors.. Our case was called : 
it was not tried, in consequence of, I believe, the well-paid manage- 
ment of counsel. I am informed, on good authority, that great cor- 
ruption exists in those minor courts. The judge is said to have a 
good understanding with the constable : he receives too, a larger sum 
in cases of conviction than in those of acquittal. It is indisputable that 
the constables are remarkably anxious for jobs; and that the judge 
strongly participates in their feelings. An important legal officer 
here, has been long known to practise the most disgraceful imposi- 
tion ; but his political views are in agreement with those of the state 
government, and therefore he retains his situation.” 


And now, with an instance of the kind of men appointed 
to be judges, we will close this part of our subject, quite 
satisfied that our readers will be able to draw their own conclu- 
sions of the independence and incorruptibility of American 
courts of justice. 

«* Some of the judges are, doubtless, men of superior legal know- 
ledge, and high standing in society ; but there are others who cer- 
tainly are not in possession of the former, though they may be of the 
latter qualification ; as, for instance, the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas at Newark, who is a butcher—not a butcher retired from busi- 
ness, and become a lawyer, but he attends to both trades, even on 
the same day, selling at seven o’clock in the morning aleg of mutton, 
and at eleven supplying his customers with a slice of Blackstone. 
Much evil must necessarily result from this heterogeneous admixture 


of ignorance with learning.” 


With respect to cheapness of living, and the trifling amount 
of taxes, together with the total absence of poors, rates, we 
find from the statements of this acute and impartial observer, 
that in point of fact, even in these points, the advantage is on 
the side of England ; for we presume it to be a matter of indif- 
ference to every man, whether he pay his 100/. per annum for 
rent, rates, and taxes, or for rent only. In each case he 
would have the same sum left for necessaries or luxuries. At 
New York, in Dey Street, which Mr. F. compares to Hatton 
Garden, London, houses of similar size, &c. let for 2141. rent 
and taxes, (N. B. United States taxes are not included nor 
Stated,) which certainly considerably exceeds the average of 
rent, rates, and taxes in that street. In Broadway, a first rate 
place for retail trade, the shop and cellar let for 292/. 10s., the 
upper part of the house for 2471. 10s., total 540/.! And a 
nine years’ lease of two moderate sized houses in Wall Street, 
(the Lombard Street of New York,) being put up to auction, 
was knocked down at a Os, per annum !! ! 
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In this sum no taxes are included; and although there 
may be some difference in the price of provisions, yet that is 
very trifling, by no means sufficient to compensate for the 


‘ Jmmense excess in rent. The rent of houses in the country 


are, of course, on a graduated scale, as they recede from civi- 
lization into swamps and deserts. ‘To this must be added an 
heavy article on the score of servants. If you have whites, 
you are changing them every month. In America, man is too 
independent to do his duty. Submission to any authority is 
regarded there as abject slavery. And if you employ slaves, 
you must maintain, not only a greater number than is requi- 
site for the same work here, but several litters of black cubs 
crawling about in your kitchens and pantries, and laying their 


paws on every thing eatable. Of the treatment these poor. 


creatures receive in this land of freedom, &c. &c. the following 
relation will bear witness. 


** A few minutes before dinner, my attention was excited by the 
piteous cries of a human voice, accompanied with the loud cracking of 
awhip. Following the sound, I found that it issued from a Jog barn, 
the door of which was fastened. Peeping through the logs, I per- 
ceived the bar-keeper, together with a stout man, more than six feet 
high, who was called Colonel , and a negro-boy about 14 
years of age, stript naked, receiving the lashes of these monsters, who 
relieved each other in the use of a horse-whip: the poor boy fell down 
upon his knees several times, begging and praying that they would 
not kill him, and that he would doany thing they liked : this produced 
no cessation in their exercise. At length Mr. Lawes arrived, told 
the valiant Colonel and his humane employer, the bar-keeper, to desist, 
and that the boy’s refusal to cut wood was in obedience tohis (Mr. 
L.'s) directions. Colonel said, that ‘ he did not know what 
‘ the niggar had done, but that the bar-keeper requested his assistance 
‘to whip Cesar ; of course he lent him a hand, being no more than 
‘he should expect Mr. Lawes to do for him under similar circum- 
‘ stances.” At table Mr. Lawes said, ‘ that he had not been so vexed 
‘ for seven years.’ This expressiou gave me pleasure, and alsoafforded 
me, as] thought, an opportunity to reprobate the general system of 
slavery ; but not one voice joined with mine; each gave vent in the 
following language to the superabundant quantity of the milk of 
human kindness with which their breasts were overflowing :-— 

«© © T guess he deserved all he got.’ 

«© «It would have been of small account if the niggar had been 
’ whipt to death.’ 

‘ I always serve my b 
‘ nothing else so good for them.’ 

‘« Tt appeared that this boy was the property of a regular slave- 
dealer, who was then absent at Natchez with acargo. Mr. Lawes’ 
humanity fell lamentably in my estimation when he stated, ‘ that whip- 
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‘ping niggars, if they were his own, was perfectly right, and they 
‘ alwaysdeserved it; but what made him mad was, that the boy was left 
‘under his care by a friend, and hedid not like to have a friend's 
‘ property injured. 

‘«‘ There is in this instance of the treatment of a negro, nothing 
that in this state is at all singular ; and much as I condemned New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, when in those sections, I must now 
give them the character of enlightened humanity, compared with this 
State, in which such conduct as that I have described is tolerated and 
approved.” 


In New York, Pennsylvania, &c. slavery is not allowed ; 
there they only avoid, or treat the blacks, as Brahmins do 
Parias in the east, and we can hardly say which is the worst. 

We have extended this article to great length, and had 
marked several curious passages for the entertainment of our 
readers, most of which our limits preclude us now from giving ; 
but the two following anecdotes we hope will be transcribed 
into all the country papers of the united kingdom. 


‘* At the foot of the hill I came up with a woman and girl, with 
two infants in their arms, who came, to use their own language, 
‘vrom Zomerzetshire in Hingland.’ Collecting from my remarks 
that I had been in their country, they spoke of it with heartfelt 
attachment; were sorry that they had ever been persuaded to leave 
it; they had been told that this was the first place in the world, but 
they had experienced nothing but difficulties since they had set their 
foot upon it. The husband was behind, dragging on their little all. 
It was forty-five days since they had left Philadelphia. I assisted 
them over a brook, and endeavoured to comfort them with the hopes 
that when they once got settled they would be well repaid for all their 
toil.” 

‘¢ Tares on wild land are, on first-rate, 2 dollars per hundred acres ; 
14 dollars on second-rate ; 1 dollar on third-rate. There is alsoa 
county-tax of half the above amounts, as the case may be. These 
taxes of 6s. Od. to 13. 6d. on an hundred acres are certainly very small, 
at least with our English ideas of taxation and of produce; yet you 
would be astonished to witness the numerous lots of land which are 
sold at auction in all the States on account of non-payment of taxes. 
I have seen lists in the newspapers, and at the taverns, which could not 
contain less in each than four hundred names of defaulters, whose 
property was to be transferred to the highest bidder.” 


Our readers may probably be desirous of forming some 
estimate of the national character in their pleasures and amuse- 
ments ; for these afford a good criterion of the disposition,— 
let them attend to the following passages :— 


“ A few days after the performance of Hamlet, Mr. Entwistle, 
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the manager, had for bis benefit, that irresistibly amusing burlesque, 
* Hamlet Travestie.’ His line of acting is a broad-farce caricature of 
that of Liston. He personated the modern Danish prince. The 
audience were solemn, serious, and dull. The affecting entrance of 
the deranged Ophelia, who, instead of rosemary, rue, &e. &c. had ‘an 
ample supply of turnips and carrots, did not move a muscle of their 
intelligent faces—the ladies, indeed, excepted, who evinced by the 
frequent use of their pocket handkerchiefs, that their sympathies were 
engaged on the side of the love-sick maiden. Some who had seen 
the original Hamlet for the first time afew evenings before, gave 
vent to their criticisms when the curtain fell. They thought Mr. En- 
twistle did not look sufficiently grave ; and that, as it was his benefit, 
he acted very dishonourably in shaving (cheating) them out of two 
acts; for that they guessed when Mr. Hutton played that’ere king's 
mad son, he gave them five acts for theirdallar. Mr. — assured 
me that on the following morning, a respectable lawyer at Pittsburgh 
met him, and said, ‘ I was at the play last night, Sir, and do not think 
‘ that Mr. Entwistle acted Hamlet quite so well as Mr. Hutton.’ ” 

‘* The barbarous practice of gouging, with which they are charged, 
[ have not seen occur, though I have good reason to believe in its 
existence. They have also another practice, nearly akin to this, called 
‘ gander pulling.’ This diversion consists in tying a live gander to a 
tree or pole, greasing its neck, riding past it at full gallop, and he 
who succeeds in pulling off the head of the victim, receives the laurel 
crown.” 


And here we shall sum up the whole in Mr. Fearon’s 
words :-— 





** In going to America, then, I would say generally, the emigrant 
must expect to find—not an economical or cleanly people; not a 
social or generous people ; not a people of enlarged ideas ; not a people 
of liberal opinions, or towards whom you can express your thoughts 
‘ free as air ;’ not a people friendly to the advocates of liberty in 
Europe; nota people who understand liberty from investigation and 
from principle ; not a people who comprehend the meaning of the 
words ‘honour’ and ‘ generosity.’” 


We think after so many nots, there can be nothing left worth 
finding, and shall continue to prefer tithes and an heavy 
taxation, and Mr. F.’s other hypochondriacal grievances. 

If we have been more than usually diffuse on this book, the 
importance of the subject will excuse us. Not that we would 
prevent those from leaving this country who hate its religion 
and constitution, not that we wish to detain Mr. Hunt, or Mr. 
Cleary, or the Black Dwarf, or any of their compeers. These, 
and such as these, we heartily wish with Morris Birkbeck on 
the Banks of Illinois, and desire nothing so earnestly, as «that 
they would leave us tohug our chains in peace. But we would 
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endeavour, by this biief exposée, td show’ those who in this! 
country suffer under the calamities of-the times, ‘that -these are. 
frequently ‘inseparable from human affairs, and that if. they. 
should cross the Atlantic, they would but exchange them fot, 
others more grevious perhaps, certainly untried. An American. 
teview, eatitled—The Port Folio, in criticising Mr. Birk-) 
beck’s Letters, has the following passage. “ It is impossible. 
to reconcile the reports concerning the state of Great Britain,. 
which are made by travellers and. by emigrants, Within a fe ) 
days past, we were assured by an intelligent gentleman, who 
had recently visited Europe, most. certainly with no favourable, 
prepossessions in favour of England, that he had not. seen “sd. 
much contentment and cheerfulness in any other country.” And. 
if the. happiness, temporal and, eternal, of the people be the. 
proper end of goverument, as we contend it is, we sincerely 
believe that a: greater share of both is procured in this country 
than in any other, and that share would. be greatly increased, 
were it not for the blasphemous and factious conduct of ‘adv en- 
turers, supported by the lavish and unprincipled subscriptions. 
of the ambitious. We contend, too, that when the taxes of, 
this country are compared with its riches, they are not, so enor-; 
mously heavy, as they have been represented, and that they leave 
a greater surplus behind than is generally the case elsewhere, 
and that the lower ranks in England would starve on the sps- 
tenance which supports those similarly situated in other. 
vations. : 
And whilst we have done justice to Mr. Fearon as an acute 
observer, and a faithful’ reporter, we must also notice ,.many 
crude, silly, and unfounded remarks on_ political subjects, 
proving a very superficial knowledge, and a mind by no means 
exercised in comparing causes with their effects. But we 
apprehend his experience has taught him ere this to correct his 
theory, and hope he finds the imarsbes of Essex far more 
tolerable than the swamps of the Ohio or the: Missouri, 
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Essays on the Proximate Mechanical Causes of the’ General 
Phenomena of the Universe. By Sir Richard Phillips, 12mo. 
Pp. 96. Souter, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 1818. 


We should not have noticed tliis work, crude, undigested, and 
indigestible as it is, had not the aiithior flattered: himself that he 
had produced, by his system, a new and irrefragable argu- 

ment for the existence of the Deity!!! This was something 
unexpected from Sir Richard, and induc ced ys to look. through 
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his Essay for said argument; but, alas! we found it not, nor 
any thing approaching towards it. However we did find, cer- 
tainly not to our surprize, another proof of the prudence and 
good sense of Professor Monk, with the other Tutors, pre- 
venting a rational Christian giving Botanical Lectures in their 
University, expressly lest he should introduce his own peculiar 
opinions. In our last Number we justified this opposition by 
an instance in the metropolis of an Anatomical. Lecturer 
having turned his dissecting room into a school for Deism, 
and we asserted such to be the vanity of these rational Chris- 
tians, that they could never refrain, in season or out of season, 
from manifesting their supposed freedom from prejudice. 
Slaves, as they are, to the most inordinate self-conceit, and 
seeking for shew and effect with the ardour of a Frenchman, 
and often with the dulness of a Dutchman, they consider 
themselves as alone free, and indulge in great swelling words 
of vanity to the astonishment of the weak, and the disgust of the 
wise. Soin his preface, to a work on the Mechanism of the 
Universe, Sir Richard, not less vainthan Sir James. has shown 
himself in his Cambridge Considerations, could not forbear 
proving by a far-fetched simile, sneering at the Holy Trinity, 
that he too was a rational Christian. 

Yet let us not be unjust to Sir Richard’s fair fame; we 
rather think he is an ultra-rational, and has got beyond the 
prejudices of Alderman Wood, Sir James Smith, Peter Pindar, 
Hobhouse, the Black Dwarf, &c. &c. 

But having taken up the work, rather for the sake of what 
has already been observed, than from any necessity for refuting 
his hypothesis, we shall proceed to shew our readers the misty 
ideas of this sot-disant philosopher. 

After some railing at gravitation and the projectile force, the 
existence of both which he entirely denies, Sir Richard pro- 
poses a principle in their stead, which alone is to account 
for all the phenomena of the universe, as the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces have hitherto. done. ‘This principle he calls 
motion, and defines it thus, p. 15. 


** Motion is that universal principle which confers on masses of 
matter the power of acting on other masses. In regard to matter, 
which is essentially inert, it is the source of momentum, or poten- 
tiality, and is the animating soul of the materia] universe. Space is 
the stage, Matter is the subject, and Morten is the agent, pro- 
ducing all phenomena. As it affects atoms, it produces various den- 
sities ; as it affects aggregates, it creates varied organizations ; and, 
as it affects different aggregates, it developes the relative properties 0! 
matter.” 
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Now, although this definition approximates closely to an 
Jrish bull, we will pass by that, and let us inquire what is 
meant by motion. In a passage quoted by and bye, we find it 
synonymous with velocity, and its usual definition is—change 


of place. Substitute either of these for the word motion in 
the above definition, and its absurdity instantly appears. It 
will be remembered that motion is an accident of matter, and 
cannot be conceived prior to the existence of substance. For 
how can there be motion, if there be nothing to move? And 
how can an accident be said to confer power? So hardness 
may be said to confer the power of resistance, &c. Motion or 
velocity may be communicated to matter by some external 
cause, and by impact matter may act upon matter, for we are 
recurring now to the primitive state of things, when there was 
no gravity, but all was Fo hu ve Bohu. 

We apprehend that every person exercised in metaphysical 
reading, and in natural philosophy, must perceive that the 
edifice is already undermined. However, as a few pages 
farther we have a complete refutation almost in his own words, 
we will proceed. In p.19, our wonderful philosopher ob- 


serves— 


‘© We know, from the diurnal phenomena, that the earth and 
atmosphere have such a common rotatory motion ; without which the 
common orbicular force must confer on the masses unequal momenta. 
It is, however, a necessary mechanical effect of such common rotatory 
motion, to equalize the momenta of masses of various density, and to 
force them to range themselves, or to seek to range themselves, in 
concentric circles, or radii of rotation, inversely, as their respective 
densities. By their mutual collisions, the lighter bodies must, by the 
mechanism of equal momenta and equilibria, ascend from the centre 
towards the circumference ; and the heavy ones be forced towards the 
centre. Such must be the law, governing al] masses that are free to 
move among one another, as fluids and unsustained solids. It is an effect 
resulting from the action and re-action of the earth and atmosphere, 
and is a necessary result of the mechanism by which a two-fold 
motion produces an harmonious balance of forces, among the hetero- 
geneous parts of which the terrestrial mass is composed.” 


The lighter bodies must ascend from the centre towards the 
circumference, and the heavy ones be forced towards the 
centre!!! So here we have our old friend gravity and gravita- 
tion again, and after all the abuse heaped upon them, it seems 
they cannot be spared. Now is it not a strange thing that a 
man should mistake himself for a philosopher, who cannot keep 
his own system steadily in view for five minutes together? 
Yet, in p. 7, he says— 
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‘< To minds accustomed to contemplation and original thinking, it 
can scarcely be necessary to expose the absurdities of the doctrine of 
innate attraction, If any one examine the principle that a body acts 
on another in a place where it is not,—without any intervention or 
contact being supposed to be necessary,—he will feel ashamed of the 
philosophy which adopts it.” 


However, in the next page, he recollects himself again, and 
discarding the word gravity, he uses density, to account for 
the different strata of the globe. He draws six concentric 
circles, A, B, C, D, E, F, and reasons thus :-— 


‘* Let A be supposed to be the region of platina, with a supposed 

density of about 20. 

B, the region of lead, with a density of 10. 

C, the region of granite, with a density of 4. 

D, the region of rocks, with a density of 3. 

E, the region of water, with a density of 1. 

F, the region of air and gaseous vapours, with a density of. 
°O1, or ‘001, or ‘OOO1. 


‘‘ Then, if from the centre to A, B, C, D, E, F, respectively, the. 


densities be supposed such, that, multiplied by the distances, the pro- 
ducts are equal ; then the several concentric circles will represent the 
strata of the earth in the order in which they would be stationary. 
But, if. disturbed, i. e. if part of the shell or stratum A, with its own 
rotatory velocity, were raised to B, or part of E to F, then the previ- 
ously acquired velocity of the part so raised would be too little for the 
required motion in that enlarged circle of rotation, and it would be 
driven downward by the more rapid motion of the superior strata or 
shells, till it found its equilibrium in a lower region, where the actual 
velocity accorded with the previously acquired momentum. 

‘* This arrangement would be the necessary consequence of the 
universal balance of forces—of equal action and re-action—and of co- 
existing fitness : and it will account for the fall of heavy bodies from 
rare regions, to lower regions of corresponding density,—and for the 
ascent of light bodies to higher regions of corresponding rarity.” 


Here we find the terms heavy and light used again, which 
surely must be excluded from a system which is built on the 
negation of gravity or attraction, for they are synonymous 
terms in the Newtonian philosophy. 

But let us see how density would supply its place. Suppose, 
then, at the beginning, the earth to have been huge, unformed, 
shapeless masses of matter, without gravity or mutual attrac- 
tion, but of various densities. This mass is made to move 
round some point within it. What would follow? Would 
the denser particles subside to that point, and form strata 
round it according to their density? We have no right to 
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form that conclusion. We know that if in a fluid, bodies of 
the same specific gravity therewith, but of various densities, 
be introduced, those bodies will not subside according to their 
densities, and this case where all the specific gravities are equal, 
approaches the nearest possible to that in which it is supposed 
that there is no specific gravity at all. 

To account for the fall of bodies without the aid of gravity, 
we have the following diagram. Take the centre A, and from 
thence at the distances A B, A C, A D, draw the arcs of three 
concentric circles, also draw a line, making an angle of 459 
with A B, cutting these arcs inI, H, E, respectively, and 
from E draw a line parallel to A B, cutting the arcs in E, F, G, 
then we have as follows :— 


“* Let A be the centre of a system of bodies, moved by a common 
force, and so disposed in strata, by the combined orbicular and rota- 
tory motions, as that the momenta of every bulk of equal dimensions 
are equal. 

‘* By the common rotation, a bulk at D will move to E, while a 
bulk at C will move to H, and a bulk at B to I, the parts being cut off 
by the radii AD, A E. 

«< Make C F and B G equal to D E; then the parts H F and I G 
indicate the excess of motion in each superior stratum over each infe- 
rior stratum, 

«* If then the natural or acquired arrangement be disturbed, and a 
bulk at B, with the rotatory velocity of BI, be raised toC or D by 
any competent novel force, (mechanical, muscular, or explosive,) in 
the novel or unnatural direction BC D, it is evident that, at C and at 
D, it will be required by the circumambient matter to perform the cir- 
cles of rotation C H and D E longer than B I, in the same time that 
its actual velocity would carry it only from Bto I; and, as it has ac- 
quired no increased force in that direction, in consequence of its novel 
projection, so the circumambient matter, moving with greater velocity 
in each supericr circle of rotation, would continually repel the foreign 
body, impelled by a single impulse, towards inferior circles of corres- 
ponding motion, with a force which would be as the inaptness of the 
body to retain its station, or as the difference of velocity combined 
with the mutual densities of the projected body, and the mediom into 
which it has been raised, which we know accords with the facts of the 
phenomena.—That is to say, a body suddenly elevated frons an infe- 
rior circle of rotation into one where a more rapid motion exists, or 
where a motion exists which does not accord with the density of the 
elevated body, is necessarily repelled from superior strata to inferior 
Strata, till it finds its due level, or balance of motion and density, or till 
it finds support above its due station, on the concrete or fixed masses 
of the earth’s surface.” 


But observe. If a cube of an inch square, for instance, be 
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elevated to any strata of greater rarity, if there be no gravity, 
it can never be brought down by the rotatory action of the 
particles in that strata, because none will strike it in the ditec- 
tion of the radii towards the centre. All these particles are 
whirling round from west to east. ‘Those, therefore, on the 
upper part of the cube will either not affect it at all, or will be 
counterbalanced by those below. For the two surfaces of the 
cube being equal, and the number and velocity of the parti- 
cles, as well as their direction, such must necessarily be their 
effect. ‘The same observation may be applied to those which 
pass on the north and south sides of the cube; but those on 
the west strike that surface at right angles, whilst none strike it 
on the east, the cube must, therefore, float on with them, and 
in their direction. Nor can it ever fall by any mechanical law 
according to this hvpothesis. This may be ascertained by an 
easy experiment. Let such a cube of equal specific gravity, 
with water, but of any density, ad libitum, be placed on the 
surface of a deep, steady, flowing stream; if Sir Richard be 
accurate, this cube should instantly sink ; but all know that it 
will swim. 
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A Review of Scripture, im Testimony of the Truth of the Second 
Advent, the First Resurrection, and the Millennium: with an 
Appendix, containing Extracts from Mr. Joseph Eyre’s Ob- 
servations on the Prophecies relating to the Restoration of the 
Jews. By a Layman. 8vo. Pp. 194. Longman and Co. 
Paternoster Row, London. 1818. 


We are informed by an Apostle, that we ought to take heed 
unto prophecy, as being a more convincing evidence to us of 
the truth of the Scriptures than miracles themselves. Indeed, 
the very fact of their being given, would alone teach us that 
they deserve respectful attention. And where they have been 
satisfactorily explained, they carry with them an overwhelming 
weight of evidence. Thus, for instance, Porphyry insisted 
that Daniel’s prophecies were written about the time of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, because all up to that time was clear ; the 
prophecies relative to the subsequent period obscure. Of 
these, however, some are now, by the event, rendered as clear 
as the former ones; besides, their authenticity is strongly 
supported by their being retained by the Jews in the canon, 
contrary to their inclinations. For they have degraded them 
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from their ancient rank, and have prohibited their study. 
Some of their Rabbis have even pronounced a curse on those 
who should attempt to compute the times as recorded by him. 
His seventy weeks which should intervene after the going forth 
of the commandment to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, to the 
cutting off of Messiah the Prince, and ending with the setting up 
of the abomination of desolations, have limited the coming of 
Christ within such narrow bounds, as to have constrained many 
Jews to acknowledge that the Messiah must be on earth. 
They pretend that for the great sinfulness of their nation he is 
not manifested ; concerning the place or the mode of his 
existence, they are by no means agreed. Now, indeed, every 
vear materially diminishes their expectations, whilst on the 
contrary, about the time of our Saviour’s birth, so well did 


they know from their prophecies the promised period to have: 


arrived, that they broke out into rebellion at the instigation of 
every adventurer. Disappointed and foiled, they now in vain 
attempt to obscure these prophecies by modern doubts. Men 
rarely hazard their lives and properties without some expecta- 
tion of success, and what that expectation was, Gentile -his- 
torians have testified. ‘This, then, is the more sure word of 
prophecy. 

Yet in explaining the prophetic writings of Scripture, great 
caution must be employed. Such an undertaking requires not 
only a thorough knowledge of Scripture, and a cool judgment, 
but an intimate acquaintance with ancient and modern history, 
with geography, with the peopling of the earth, and above all, 
with chronology and astronomical data. Such varied know- 
ledge falls not to the lot of any one man. Hence, the con- 
jectures of one are improved and confirmed by the corrections 
of his successor ; and sometimes we meet with accurate deduc- 
tions, without being able to discover the principles which led 
tothem. Thus Bishop Lloyd is said to have discovered from 
the Revelations, that after the year 1698, the Turks would 
have no more power to hurt Christendom. What were the 
premises on which he made this assertion, cannot be disco- 
vered ; but most assuredly ever since that time, the era of a 
memorable peace between the Sultan and the Emperor of 
Germany, their power has been gradually declining. Now, 
stat magni nominis umbra, owing its very existence to the for- 
bearance or jealousy of surrounding powers. 

But, besides the qualifications already enumerated, we 
should also be cautious how we apply prophecies to the cala- 
mities of our own times. What affects ourselves we feel most, 
and the distresses which we ourselves endure, are undoubtedly 
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the most grievous since the beginning of time. Hence, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, when atrocity was 
carried to an amazing pitch, and all the world convulsed, 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, and the dread of what 
might occur, the prophecies of Ezekiel and of John were con- 
sulted by most, and rashly applied by many : how injudiciously 
our present state of repose sufficiently proves. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that so terrible an explosion was entirely 
unnoticed in the prophecies, The learned Dr. Hales is of 
opinion that the period marked by the seventh trumpet, began 
in 1793, and when we reflect on the blood spilt in France 
by insurrections, massacres, judicial murders, and by war, so 
that the wild beasts multiplied on the inhabitants, and wolves 
prowled in their villages, added to the depredations committed 
on other countries, the dreadful waste of human lives by their 
merciless leaders, the loss of half a million of men in one 
winter, and the property of thousands irretrievably Jost, who 
can doubt but that then a vial of wrath was poured out? 
Hence, the attention thus excited has by no means passed 
away. If many were induced by temporary distress to study 
this part of Scripture, not a few have continued their studies 
in these days of tranquillity. And to these we must look for 
accuracy and information. ‘The work now before us probably 
owes its origin to this cause. But the writer, a Layman, has 
not brought to this discussion any of the qualifications above 
enumerated. He appears, indeed, to be but very slightly 
acquainted with the commentators who have gone before him. 
He sets ‘up a system which cannot be sustained through a'single 
chapter, and he does not even sustain it himself. For he 
insists on the words of the Revelations being. understood lite- 
rally, that days should mean days, and as the angels of the 
churches were undoubtedly the bicho s of those churches, he 
thinks that the angels afterwards spoken of, must, therefore, 
intend some eminent man, whether ecclesiastic or not. He 
does not perceive that according to this idea, the beast must 
be an actual beast, and the horns real horns; for if one part 
be figurative, so may the rest. If he insists that one part 
must be understood, ad literam, we insist on the rest. We 
shall produce the author’s own words ;— 


‘* In the first place, the Revelation, ch. i. v. 1, speaks of ‘ things 
which must shortly come to pass ;’ or, as the text is rendered by 
Archdeacon Woodhouse, ‘ things which must come to pass in a short 
time.’ Now, things which are to come to pass in a short time, 
cannot fairly become matter of extended history in the way most 
commentators consider the -Book. We are, therefore, led to con- 
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clude, that the things which are to come to pass hereafter, ch. iv. 1; 
to xix. 11, 21, when they do come to pass will be quickly, or ina 
short time, accomplished, and become fulfilled, according to the 
words of the text, without adding to, or taking from, the same. 

‘* Another reason for thus considering the text, is the awful in- 
junction at the close of the Book, that we must neither add, to nor 
take from ; besides which, there is a blessing promised on those who 
keep the things which are written therein, and this expression has not 
only reference to the whole Book, but must, in a particular manner, 
guard against any alteration in the numbers and times, as the same 
are written; therefore, if we extend the times, by altering the 
words of the text, we make a comment not on the text, but on the 
things which are not written therein, and, by so doing, we may 
incautiously add to, or take from, without duly reflecting whether we 
are correct. It must be obvious to every one, that unless the text is 
altered, by making the word days to signify years, no comment can 
be made upon the times contained in the Book, with reference to 
history. —The times noticed in the text may be distinguished as to the 
objects concerning which they are mentioned: these objects are the 
good and the evil,—the servants of God and their enemies. The 
servants of God will have to pass—First, through an era of sufferings, 
which will endure from the time of the commencement of the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, ch. iv. 1, until the second advent of our 
Lord, ch. xix. 11, 21.—Then they have to pass through an era of 
felicity with Israel for a thousand years on earth, ch. xx. 4,6. And, 
thirdly, an eternity of bliss in the new Jerusalem, ch, xxi. and xxii. 
On the contrary, the enemies of the church have a very limited space 
allowed them for action, after the Book begins to be fulfilled.—Thus, 
if we consider the Book as written, according to the obvious meaning 
of words, it appears that the longest times described in the Book 
respecting the beast is his forty-two months’ power; and that, at the 
close of this time, he comes to his end, by the actual coming of our 
Lord ; consequently, all that can be written in respect to him, or 
his attendant, the false prophet, can only embrace his forty-two 
months’ continuance in power. ‘ And power was given him to con- 
tinue forty-two months,’ ch. xiii. 5.. From this we conclude, that the 
Antichrist, described in the text, as not as yet become manifest, 
but that he will become so at some fature period, shortly preceding 
the second advent of our Lord, 

‘«‘ By thus considering the text, the Book is consistent with itself; 
thus the forty-two months’ power of the beast is accordant with 
passed times of great calamity. Let us only refer to those potentates, 
who, in former times, have arisen as scourges to the human race, 
| How was it with Antiochus Epiphanes, with Caligula, with Nero, 
and others, their power, though terrible while it lasted, soon termi- 
nated; so will it be with the Antichrist, whose power, as described 
in the text, will surpass all former tyrannies. Moreover, the times 
of the witnesses are connected with the times of the Antichrist; 


they are evidently on the theatre at the same time, and from'the text - 
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itself they are all clearly individuals of the human race, still to become 
manifest even at the time of the end, when many shall be purified, 
and made white, and tried.” 


And again, respecting the angels :— 


‘* As the Book is addressed to the Angels of the Seven Churches, 
which evidently points to the presiding bishop or minister, at the time 
the Book was sent to them by John, and as the word angel continually 
occurs throughout the Book, it seems a question whether, in many 
after parts of the Book, we may not preserve the same feature, and 
conclude that what are described as angels may be individuals of the 
human race, to become manifest in the latter days as eminent servants 
in God’s kingdom upon earth. Thus the six angels, with their trum. 
pets,—the angel standing at the altar,—the mighty angel, ch. x. 1, 11. 
The first, second, and third angels, who follow in quick succession 
with their awful messages, ch. xiv. 6, 13. The same, also, of the 
seven angels with their vials, which come out of the Temple to 
destroy the destroyers of the earth.” 


Whoever has paid any attention to these prophecies, will 
perceive the absolute impossibility of confining these events to 
the period of literal time. The witnesses, for instance, are 
to remain dead for 34 days. This, when extended to 33 years, 
has ever appeared short enough for the consequences built 
upon it. But there is another prophecy already alluded to, 
which puts the matter beyond all doubt, we mean Danicl’s 
70 weeks. Here, confessedly, 490 years must be intended. 
The sense requires it, and the event proves it. Thus, if with 
Dr. Hales, who has so accurately investigated the chronology 
of ‘this period, we begin these 490 years in the year before 
Christ £20, when the King’s command for rebuilding Jeru- 
salem, see Dan. ch. ix. v. 25, was completed, they will end in 
A. D. 70, the year in which that city was finally destroyed. 
Whilst the Messiah appeared, and was cut off in the last 
decade of those weeks. We refer to the work itself for a 
more minute detail, and for the-very satisfactory adjustment 
given of that prophetic period. 

Again, supposing the 1260 days, for instance, which are 
undoubtedly the same as John’s time, times, and half time, 
to mean only a period of 3% years, which has not yet occurred, 
how could this prophecy be any consolation to Daniel, or 
answer the purpose for which it is apparently given? If, 
however, we regard them as so many years, and date their 
commencement in 606 with Newton, when the Pope and Ma- 
homet first appeared, or in 620 with Dr. Hales, Mahomet’s 
accepted year, when the persecution of the Asiatic Christians 
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began, we shall hope to see them conclude in 1860 or 1880. 
Truly the time is short, but in that short time the church has 
much to undergo. 

But not only would it be unworthy of the dignity of pro- 
phecy to be expended in the events of a few years, the very 
purpose of its being given would be defeated. What evidence 
could these prophecies afford to us, or our ancestors, if not 
one of them is to be completed until after our deaths ? Where 
is, then, the more sure word of prophecy? On the other hand, 
if we trace a series of prophecies completed and completing, 
beginning 500 years before Christ, and carried on to the end 
of this dispensation, they then become the strongest evidence 
of our Scriptures which can possibly be expected. 

On these grounds, therefore, we reject all our Layman’s 
speculations as extremely jejune and unsatisfactory. Let us 
next examine what he says of the Millennium. 

The Doctrine of a Millennium hath experienced strange 
vicissitudes. In the early ages it was generally believed. 
After the Council of Nice it fell into disrepute. Of late years 
it has been again taught, and received by many. Now there 
are two subjects involved in this discussion, which our Layman 
has mixed together. ‘The restoration of the Jews to their own 
country, and the reign of Christ on earth for 1000 years. 
These should be kept distinct, for some believe the first, and 
not the last, and vice versa. Our Layman seems to hold that 
they are one and the same event. Bishop Horsley had an 
opinion almost peculiar to himself, that the Jews would be 
restored to their native country before their conversion to 
Christianity. But the great majority of those who expecta 
Millennium, suppose that the conversion of the Jews will 
precede their restoration, and both this reign of Christ on 
earth. 

In support of the general opinions upon this subject, our 
Layman has produced long quotations from Newton, Whitley, | 
Gray, and others. He has also added an almost entire pam- 
phlet, written by a Mr.-Eyre, in-1771. This consists of a 
regular collection, in chronological order, of all the passages 
in which the prophets are interpreted to refer to either of the 
above events, particularly to the restoration of the Jews. 
There is little or no investigation, no attempts at new readings, 
or more accurate translation. ‘The whole subject, therefore, 
remains as it did before this pamphlet was published, for cer- 
tainly no new light has been thereby thrown on it. ! 

On so mysterious a subject we shall not presume to offer our 
own private opinion, and we see little necessity on this occasion 
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of pressing that of others. 
least innocent; but we should recommend him to turn his 
attention from the study of this part of Scripture, for which 
e does not appear qualified by previous study. As yet, no 
strange vagary has struck his fancy. Still he should be careful 
how he too curiously examines the interior of the ark, lest the 
too dazzling light should overpower his understanding, and 
confound his senses. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 











Night, a Descrtptive Poem ; in Four Bovks. 12mo. Pp. 144, 
Baldwin and Co. London. 1815. 


Porrry has been the amusement of all ages and _ nations, 
There has scarcely been discovered a tribe so barbarous, a 
horde so dull, as not to have had some notion of rhythm, 
some idea of reducing words to measured sounds. Yet of the 
earlier nations we have lost their rules of art. ‘The prosody of 
the Hebrew remains yet undiscovered, whilst the Arabic and 
Persian cognate dialects delight in rhyme. Perhaps the 
rhythm of the Hebrew resembled our blank verse, modulated 
by the ear, and measured by the finger,— 


Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et aure. 


It is frequently responsive, that is, one part of the sentence 
re-echoes in varied words the former part. ‘This is particu- 
larly observable in the Song of Miriam, on the Banks of the 
Red Sea, which is the first hymn in the Scriptures. Yet the 
same may be remarked in the speech of Lamech to his wives, 
which being very short, we will here quote, with a slight alte- 
ration of the version, absolutely required by the sense. 


Ye wives of Lamech hear my voice, 
Hearken unto my speech ; 
For | have slain a man that wounded me, 
Even a young man, who hurt me ; 
If, therefore, Cain be avenged seven-fold, 
Surely Lamech seventy and seven-fold. 
Gen. ch, iv. v. 23 and 24. 


In our own language the objections to blank verse are well 
known ; and the preponderating influence of our great and 
good critic, Dr. Johnson, has almost prevented its use. But 
notwithstanding the deference we have for his judgment, we 
still regard this species of rhythm as admirably adapted for 
grave and solemn subjects. The magnificence of Milton would 
have been diminished by the niceties and trammels of rhyme, 


The ideas of the Layman are at 
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as it has decidedly overpowered every language into which an 
attempt has yet been made to transfuse the Paradise Lost. 
The Spanish is, perhaps, the only European language capable 
of its weight ; but the translation might introduce the luckless 
wight into the prisons of the Inquisition. So the horrors 
which form the subject of the present Poem are unsuited to 
any other mode of versification. Some of his fictions are so 
wild and so shocking, that we might well deem his muse a 
species of Night-Mare; she broods with delight over the 
dreadful and insatiable with realities, invents scenery as absurd 
as impossible, Still there is much to commend, and as this 
appears to be the first effort, we will mark some faults, we 
hope for his future improvement. 

The Poem consists of four cantos, each unconnected with 
the rest, and forming an whole in itself. The subject of the 
first is, indeed, possible, but very improbable; of the second, 
perfectly impossible. ‘The third owes little to fiction ; and the 
fourth, excepting the dreams, is historical truth. 

Now in sailing down the current of blank verse, two dan- 
gerous places are to be avoided ;—the rock of bombast, and 
the flat mud-bank of prose. There are few writers of this 
kind of verse to whom the Incidit in Scyllam may not be 
applied, and our present author certainly grazes against the 
rock far too often. 

Thus, p, 68, we have— 


‘* by thee upborne, the Bard, 
A favour’d stranger, roves where hallow’d streams 
Warble thro’ bower’d elysium’s boundless bliss,. 
And, as with silvery locks dishevel'd, tress 

Th’ eternal verdure,” 


So again, in p. 142, speaking of the sun— 


‘* What, if his heat shall die, and be no more 
For ever? Still, the earth will move around 
The central cinder, once the torch of God! 
But she will move in gloom and deathiness. 
The worm of tombs will be an—icicle,” 


And there are passages, of which the meaning is entirely 


inscrutable. 

Another fault against which we must warn him, is a fond- 
ness for alliteration. This is a prettiness much beneath the 
dignity of blank verse, and very unsuitable to his terrific sub- 


jects. We have just had— 





‘© Bower'd elysium’s boundless bliss."’ 
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“* And shake her shining pearls from April's hair.” P. 68. 
‘** And turn’d aside the gory lock to gaze.” P. g1. 
** ‘War-widow'd virgins, on whose woe-worn cheeks.” P. 92. 


After the same conceit, we have such lines as these, p. 67. 
** Songs grandly wild, and wildly beautiful !” 


In the too eager pursuit for the horrid, the words sometimes 
become ridiculous. 


‘* Doth the owl like the taste of Felon’s flesh ?” P. 20. 


These, and such as these, are evident marks of a young 
hand, whieh will be corrected in another edition. 


“¢ Myriad editions of the autumnal leaf.” 


He will find too much advantage in converting silently into 
prose his verses, after they have been sometime composed, and 
the poetic afflatus has subsided. He will then perceive that it 
is impossible to tress the verdure, as with silvery locks dishevel’d. 
Finally, to the second canto we object in toto. - The enchant- 
ments of Striga are now banished even the nursery; and the 
fiction of calling Anathma first, who says, That I cannot do ; 
shall I raise him who can? So he calls up Satan himself ; 
but Satan says, I cannot—Hades can; who comes without 
being called for. ‘Then comes Adorni, a repentant, fallen 
angel, who holds a long talk with Hades, and exit. — All this 
is very puerile ; but from the other cantos we could select 
several passages highly poetic, and we shall favour our readers 
with one from the first, and one from the last canto. 


«< Amid surrounding mountains, dark with shade, 
Where infant Severn wimples through the fern, 
Earth’s sweetest valley sleeps, like Loveliness 
Clasp'd in the arms of Horror. Beauteous scene ! 
So beauteous, that the erring heart of Man 

Might place the dwelling there of Happiness, 
Whose home is heaven! But there, in reed-roof’d cot, 
Eliza, fairest far of Cambrian maids, 

Dwelt with her parents aged, their only child. 

Her knew the valleys, and each mountain lone, 
Each mead and pathless forest, where she sought 
The children of the desert. She, ye flowers, 

Lov'd you! and she could bid ye smile in death, 
And give your fading hues eternity. 

Less wildly graceful was the salient roe, 

On the heath’s purple! like the Alpine maid 

That bounds on heights snow-covered, she appear’d, 
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Freedom, the dauntless, and the mountain-born ; 
Nor unlike Freedom's mountain sister, Health, 
That huntress, tall and fair, who sees clouds roll 
Beneath her lofty station, lightning-streak'd. 

She lov’d the desert, with its infinite 

Of wond’rous grandeur, and wild gloominess. 
Aye, and she lov’d the Muses. And the woods 
Wav’'d on her canvas their unnumber’d trees, 

The hill storm-crested bade his pines aspire, 

The horse ramp‘d in his pastures, torrents rush'd 
In seeming thunder ; or th’ enchantress, Spring, 
On hoar wastes smiling, chang’d the ice to flowers ; 
Or Winter scarf’d the cloud around his form, 
Yok'd the Joud winds, and o’er the barren deep 
Bade Death and Terror scourge his gloomy steeds. 
But when she pour’d her soul in song !—her voice, 
Sweet as the smiles of angels, gave the verse 

A more than mortal euphony, and lapp’d 

The hearer’s soul in rapture’s dulcet heav'n. 

And, hark! her voice is heard along the wild, 
Hark !—where the mountain stream, from rock to rock, 
Descends beneath th’ eternal forest’s shade, 

The homeward labourer stops and listens there, 
While the grey glooming, slow and silent comes, 
Like a sad widow mourning still her lord, 

Tho’ Jong hath crept the crisp moss o’er his grave.” 


Whoever :will carefully examine these lines, will acknow- 
ledge the hand of a poet, will admire the distinct painting, 
the appropriate imagery, and the well adapted modulation. 

The burning of Moscow is highly sublime :—. 


“© Look—if thou dar’st—on Moscow's boundless blaze ! 
Oh, what a canopy that city hath! 

Whose eye shall measure it ? a canopy 

Of fiery darkness! How the deluge roars ! 

Who hath heard sounds like these ? From street to street, 
O’er palace, dome, and tower, the thundering fire 
Rolls like a chaos !And, as if. awak’d 

From direst dreams to worse reality, 

Bare wretches crawl, each from his hiding place, 

Like reptiles from their holes, when forests burn, 

It is a dreadful, beauteous sight, this vast 

Illumination ! while the golden roof, 

Like willing Beauty in the spoiler’s arms, 

On conflagration smiles ! Amid sublime 

Savannas, thus, supreme Magnolia, towers 

Thy state imperial ! and while clouds on clouds 

Rash, by the lightnings harrow'd momently, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Lovely amid them laugh thy crimson cones. 

Red runs the river in terrific light, 

And giant shadows fluctuate on the waves, 

The forms of rushing towers, and shapes that frown 
And pass away. Walls fall, and rafters crash ;— 
Thick smoulder there the grisly carcases, 

Black in the brightness. Night! how grimly stare, 
On this strange noon, the dying and the dead ! 
When did thine eye see sights like these? And ne'er, 
Save once again, shalt thou behold a scene 
Dreadful as this! when Wrath’s consuming torch, 
The comet of Earth's doom, shall flood with fire 
The mountain tops, and all things in one blaze 
Shall perish, one wild blaze, that shall cast gloom 
On boundless darkness, while the silent stars 

Look on their sister, and turn pale. What looks 
Of desperate, hopeless misery ! Behold 

That little group ! it is a family. 

The hoary grandsire first, bow-bent with years, 
Comes, leading by the hand a little boy : 

Timidly looks that little boy around : 

‘ Is not this fire a pretty sight ?’ the child 

Looks, and is sad, achild without a smile! 

His elder sister, next, comes weeping forth, 

Yet bearing, cherish’d on her breast, a bird ! 

The mother Jast ! an infant in her arms, 

At the flames pointing with its tiny hand, 

The sunbeam of the storm ! Their father sleeps 
At Borodino. Whither shall they go 

When all are homeless, where shall as abide ? 
Beauty hath left the widow's sweet cheek waste, 
And sickness fades an early lily there. 

Better is he who sleeps, no more to wake, 

Than he who wakes to woes and fears like her's ! 
Hark ! how the soldier shouts where plunder calls, 
And Force drags shrieking woman by the hair ! 
Where are the fiends ?—it cannot be that men 
Are the sole demons here! What eye is that 
Which, thro’ this horror, looks so calm and still, 
Beneath a brow of thought ? Thou who didst dip 
A torch in hell, to wave it here! hast thou 

A look of mildness? Man of Corsica, 

It is not burning Moscow, it is thou 

Whose destiny is more than terrible ! 

Immortal Envy hails it, and becomes 
Half-humaniz'd, undemon’d by thy fall!" 


We trust the writer will receive our strictures as they are 


meant, and we flatter ourselves that he will acknowledge their 
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justice. At the same time we can strongly recommend the 
volume to all Jovers of poetry and of night, for it is original 
in its manner and its descriptions, although passages here and 
there will call to mind another modern author. 





—, 





Two Letters to the Right Honourable Sir William Scott, con- 
cerning @ Transaction of his Vicarial Office. By Nathaniel 
Highmore, LL.D. Third Edition. 8vo. Pp. 30. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly, London. 1818. 


A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the Age’s Profaneness, as 
lately Censured by his Lordship at a Tavern-Dinner. By 
Nathaniel Highmore, LL. D. 8vo. Pp. 20. Ridgway, Pic- 
cadilly, London. 1818. 


Wirsovt entering into the merits of this case, we cannot but 
regard Dr. Highmore as treated with great cruelty, inasmuch as 
all examination and trial have been refused him, and his endea- 
vours simply to be heard, have been smothered by a despotism 
unusual in Britain. ‘The case, we believe, to be precisely this. 
Dr. Highmore is in Deacon’s Orders, and the present practi- 
tioners in our ecclesiastical courts choose to consider that as a 
bar to his practising there, although not very long ago—all 
the practitioners there were clergymen in full orders. Laymen 
intruded by degrees, and now have actually realized the Fable 
of the Fox and Badger; they have driven out the clergy alto- 
gether, and it appears, are determined to keep them out. 
This combination Dr. H. has endeavoured to resist, and in the 
course of his resistance, it seems that the existence of his 
commission to plead as advocate, issued in 1805, has been 
denied. Nay, though the Deputy Registrar of the Diocese, 
Mr. Jenner, allowed that he had had this commission in his 
possessiun, yet was the Archbishop of Canterbury assured that 
no such commission existed, and to complete this strange affair, 


Mr. Dickes, his Grace’s Secretary, afterwards informed . 


Dr. H. that the commission had been cancelled by his Grace’s 
order!!! Now, surely, this bears very strong marks of frau- 
dulent proceeding, and, therefore, we shall give the short 
preface, containing the whole charge. 


‘© From the Archbishop of Canterbury’s own lips it was, that Dr. 
Highmore had knowledge of the declaration made to His Grace by 
his * proper officers,’ denying the existence of Dr. Highmore'’s eccle- 
siastical commission. Which commission had, in pursuance of His 
Grace's fiat, been duly made out in the office of his Vicar-General. 

‘¢ The falsehood of that declaration having afterwards been pub- 
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548 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


licly proved, Dr. Highmore then requested Sir William Scott to 
inform him, whothe ‘ proper officers’ were, whose duty it was to 
report truly and faithfully, without fraud or concealment, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, respecting the existence and disposal of 
commissions executed, signed, and sealed in his spirituai office. 

‘* The silence of the Vicar-General gave occasion to the more 
formal statement of that request in the first of the two following 
Letters.” 


Whether it be or be not expedient to prevent the clergy from 
acting as advocates in ecclesiastical courts, according to the 
ancient practice of the realm, is a consideration on which we 
think the College of Doctors of Law, or its Visitors, have no 
right to decide. The question before them was not whether 
Dr. H. was a fit and proper person to be admitted among the 
advocates, but whether he was or was not admitted already, 
and this question they have chosen to blink. The mode, too, 
by which Dr. H. has been prevented from prosecuting his 
right, reflects no credit on the parties who have employed it ; 
and the affidavits filed in the King’s Bench may make an un- 
pleasant item in their future history. 

But there are certainly many anomalies in the practice of 
advocates, which render the office unsuitable for persons in 
holy orders, and as such performing divine offices. The courts 
of admiralty, like the ecclesiastical courts, are governed by 
the rules of the civil law. Hence the same persons plead in 
both courts. Indeed, the chief of their practice, and the 
most valuable part thereof, is that in the courts of admiralty. 
The questions which may arise respecting the making or exe- 
cution of wills, belong exclusively to our ecclesiastical courts. 
Yet are they completely of a temporal nature, as much so as | 
the title to an estate, of which, indeed, they often form a 
very material part. Were our ecclesiastical courts confined to 
try only matters purely spiritual, we imagine there would be 
no opposition to the clergy acting as advocates, and few cap- 
didates for the office would appear. These considerations 
give a somewhat different aspect to this affair; still we must 
aver that none should suffer by an ez post facto law, nor be 
prevented from asserting his right by fraud, 

In Dr. Highmore's Letter to the Earl of Liverpooi, he 
seems to,vent, rather in a splenetic manner, his feelings on 
ihis subject, and asserts that the growing profaneness, of which 
his Lordship complained at a Tavern Dinner r, (a rather curious 
place, by the bye, for a peer to choose,) arises from the excla- 
sion of the clergy from the courts ecclesiastical. He thinks 
that for waut of employment, aud through sheer idleness, these i 
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clergy fall into the heinous sin of going a shooting—with dogs 
too—for which crime he seems to propose, p. 8, a revival of 
its ancient punishment—excommunication. Were he to visit 
Norwich, he might hear of some ecclesiastical exploits in 
snipe-shooting, which would prodigiously surprize him. But 
let it be considered that persons, whose studies are sedentary, 
should for the sake of their health, use active amusements ; 
otherwise disease or vice must be the necessary consequence. 
To spend too much time on their relaxations is certainly wrong, 
but who argues from the abuse against the use? We, there- 
fore, think the following passages to be the effusions of a mis- 
anthropic spirit, revenging its wrongs on those who have not 
caused them. 


«© Whatever high examples, as well as license from locked-up laws, 
the Clergy may now have privilege to plead for their illicit practices ; 
and how completely soever these examples may dazzle the public's 
eye, close its ears, and seal its lips; still, my Lord, Heresy and 
Schism are not blinded by them, nor do they find their converts deaf 
to the arguments, which these abuses furnish against our Church. 
Doubtless, the Clergy have a valid (if not a legal) claim, to follow 
the pursuits they were bred to, so long as the Church’s sub-episcopal 
Jay-inspectors put not the laws in force against them. Quz non vetat 
peccare, st possit, jubet. Example, too, has its weight, as well with 
the Clergy, as with those on whom its example should inculcate 
order, and observance of the laws. Scientia sanctorum, prudentia. 
The Clergy being so privileged, and the laws so robbed of their 
privilege and power, well may the Church deem it unadvisalie to hear 
in its courts, how the Clergy may, and how they may not, lawfully 
spend their time, and employ their talents. 

‘* An alliance, so advantageous to both the contraeting parties, 
cannot surprise your Lordship, The Church's lay-vicegerents and 
sporting Clergy are equally benefited by it. Matters of Ecclesiastical 
cognizance being now, in Jaymen’s hands, kept snug and quiet, the 
Clergy feels no galling check from the bridle that should hold it within 
its due and convenient bounds. That bridle (the laws in being) is 
carefully locked up. Clerical excesses and irregularities, thus left 
unrestrained, become security for the quiet lay-enjoyment of fees, 
profits, and sinecure, in the Church's government But, were a 
check once put on these excesses, who, my Lord, can tell, whether, 
since man’s active powers must somewhere find their allotted sphere, 
the Clergy might not again assert their lawful right to assist in admi- 
nistering, in the Church’s courts, under its Archbishops and Bishops, 
the Charch’s sacred discipline and government ?”’ 


As we have already said, the lay-advocates would readily 
abaudon to Dr. Highmore all these purely spiritual matters, 
with all their fees, profits, and sinecures; but, Revere non de 
dis est Les. | 
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A Remedy for Self-Murder. Suggested in a Letter to a Friend. 
12mo. Pp. 22. Wilson, Royal Exchange, London. 1819. 


Oor critique on Mr. Belsham’s Discourse, in the Antijacobin 
for December last, procured for us a present of the above 
from the author. It gave us sincere satisfaction to find that 
not only by this gentleman, but by several clergy in the metro- 
polis, the same view with ourselves had been taken of an event 
so deplorable, and which, from the peculiarity of its circum- 
stances, the eminence of the unfortunate sufferer, the total 
absence of sufficient cause for such deep despair, tended to 
make an impression more than usually serious. We trust that 
it has turned the minds of men beneficially to reflect on the 
impropriety of giving way to the feelings, and the possibility 
of curbing them ; for when the contrast before them is so 
striking, when they see a man confessedly possessed of first- 
rate abilities giving way completely to sorrows, arising from 
the common lot of human nature, from sufferings which one 
of every married couple must undergo, and observe others sub- 
missively, if not cheerfully, bearing far more complicated and 
more severe afflictions, they must necessarily inquire for the 
cause of such difference. In this little tract that cause is beau- 
tifully pointed out, as well as the source of despair. 


‘© The abandonment of the mind to any one particular object, by 
which an intense and prolonged feeling of uneasiness is awakened, has 
often a tendency to enfeeble its powers, and to destroy ultimately the 
very capacity of sober thought and useful action. If, to illustrate this 
point, the mind of man broods upon any afflicting visitation of heaven, 
and is cast down and oppressed in the season of heaviness, it will 
excite little wonder, if a temporary aberration of the mental powers, 
and a dissolution even of the intellectual frame, with all the springs, 
and parts, and Jineaments, of the beauteous mechanism, be often 
produced ; and then man, the mere phantom and image of that 
immortal being, into whom an Almighty and Spiritual Agent 
breathed the breath of lire, and gave to him the power to be wise, 
and virtuous, and happy, having lost the belm of reason, becomes 
like a vessel without a rudder to steer its way through the mighty 
deep, and in a moment disappears, amid the raving of the winds, the 
fury of the storm, and the raging of the waves : thus, in like manner, 
tossed and agitated bv the gusts and assaults of ungovernable passion, 
the mind, amid the havoc and desolation of its powers, struggles with 
its gasping breath, to make a last sad, and desperate effort, and 
becomes the despoiler and murderer of that fabric, whose builder 
Is GOD. and whose foundation, therefore, none but the builder 
thereof bas the power to rase and destroy! Did not GOD form i 
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out of the dust, and build it as a temple for himself ; and are we not 
authorised in saying, not indeed on the assertion of a wild and bigoted 
enthusiast, but on the authority of asober and judicious Christian— 
PAUL, an Apostle of JESUS CHRIST, that we should render daily 
and constant service, and worship, and adoration therein ; and that 
if any man defile this temple, him shall GOD destroy, for the temple 
of GOD is holy. If this be so, let it ever be my prayer, Infinitely 
Gracious and Righteous LORD! that I may be kept from violating 
this 1 wet ioe committing sacrilege, and perpetrating MURDER 
therein ! 

‘¢ Now, in the view of a case so hideous, and to prevent so 
appalling acalamity from being known, but by description—GOD 
grant that it may never be known otherwise! what is the only wise 
course to adopt? why, that which was followed by holy David—when 
we are in heaviness, then to think upon GOD! And what, my dear 
friend, is so likely to sustain the spirit of man, in the cheerless and 
solitary hours of existence, as the adoption of this practice, and the 
operation of this principle? What, but the thought of GOD, can 
give us patience under the pressure of misfortune, and comfort in the 
time of sorrow? The idea of his merciful dispensations—of his kind 
providence, and his fatherly protection, is a fruitful and perennial 
source of consolation to any well-organised and reflecting mind ; and 
when we add thereto, the hope of enjoying his favours in this, and 
his blessings in another and better world, an indescribable support is 
given to the heavy-laden and afflicted spirit.” 


Nor can we better conclude this mournful subject, to which 
we hope no similar event will ever recal our attention, than by 
an extract from one of Burns’s Letters, a man whose morbid 
and melancholy temperament might have rendered such a 
catastrophe at least not inexplicable. It is from a Letter to 
Mrs. Dunlop, then under affliction, dated 6th September, 1789, 


‘© T know not whether I have ever sent you the following lines, or 
if you have ever seen them ; but it is one of my favourite quotations, 
which I keep constantly by me in my progress through life, in the 


language of Job, against the day of battle and of war. It is spoken ~ 


of religion— 


‘ ’Tis his my friend that streaks our morning bright, 
"Tis ¢his that gilds the horror of our night. 

When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few, 
When friends are faithless, and when foes pursue ; 
Tis this that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 
Disarms affliction, or repels his dart ; 

Within the heart bids purest raptures rise, 

And smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies.’ 


‘“« Farewell—ad Dieu le Lon Dicu je vous commende !” 
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552 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Popery the Religion of Heathenism : being the Letlers of Tgnotus, 


the year 1817. With Additions, proving the Conformity 
which subsists between the Romish Religion and the Religion 
of the Ancient Heathens. 8vo. Pp. 105. Wilson, Strand, 
London; Keene, College Green, Dublin. 1518. 


We have purposely delayed reviewing these excellent Letters, 
that we might again attract the netice of the public to them 
at a moment when their perusal would be the most useful. 
They contain no idle declamation, but are a complete detail of 
facts, which are brought as the uncontradicted evidence of a 
most serious charge against the religion of Rome. The 
charge, indeed, is not new, but it has been lately denied, and 
many have acquiesced in the denial ; some to save themselves 
the trouble of investigation, others to excuse themselves from 
the trouble of opposing the daring claims of our modern 
idolaters. ‘These Letters appeared first in the Times about the 
latter end of 1817, and were sometime after, in the subse- 
quent year, embodied in a pamphlet. Having asserted that 
Popery is only a revival of Heathenism, the learned author 
proves this awful denunciation, by tracing the modern prac- 
tices of Popery, and the ancient practices of Paganism, in 
the most material parts of religion; and the heads of his 
twenty Letters will inform our ‘readers of the points he has 
chosen, whilst we can assure them that the Conformity is as 
fully proved as can possibly be conceived. Sometimes, indeed, 
the writer digresses, for the purpose of shewing that modern 
Heathenism, as it exists in our Eastern dominions, retains at 
this moment the very same practices as that Mother of Harlots, 
the Church of Rome. Letter 1. is on the use of Incense and 
Holy Water. 2. On the Lights burnt in Pagan and Papal 
Temples ; ; and the votive offerings of Heathenism and Popery. 
3. ‘ne same continued. 4. On the alliance between the 
Deities of Paganism and the Saints of Popery. 5. On the 
Conformity between Heathen Deification and Romish spat 
zation. 6. Onthe alliance between the Image Worship of 

Heathenism and of Popery, in which is detailed the well- 
authenticated fact, that the identical statue of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, the very statue itself formerly worshipped by the old 
Jtomans, is now adored by the modern Romans in their famous 
cathedral, under the name of St. Peter!!! If this be not 
idolatry, if this do not prove Popery to be only a revival of 
sncient Heathenism, the beast which had the deadly wound 
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and was healed, we can only say, that a more perfect one 
exceeds possibility. 7. A Refutation of the Papists’ assertion 
that Images are not worshipped, but only used as aids to devo- 
tion. 68. On the alliance between the artifices of the Pagan 
and Popish Priests in supporting the credit of their Idols. 
9. On the Conformity between the Prodigies of Heathenism 
and the Miracles of Popery. 10. On the Ideatity of their 
Asylums, the similarity of the two Priesthoods, and of the 
Religious Orders and Fraternities of Heathenism and Popery. 
“ On the agreement between their Religious Processtons. 

. On the agreement between the Water Idolatry of the 
ah ch and Papists. 13. The same continued. 14. On 
the Conformity between Purgatory and Transmigration. 15. 
On the Identity of their Pilgrimages. 16. On the alliance 
between the Perpetual Sacrifice of Heathenism and of the 
Mass. 17. Po the agreement between Heathen and Romish 
Exorcism. . The same continued, with a refutation of the 
pretended juiciness of this and other Miracles in the Church 
of Rome. 19. On the analogous nature of the expiation of 
sin by mouey in the Heathen and Romish Churches—and the 
analogy between other Pagan and Papal atonements for sin— 
the Conformity between the Stories of the Pagan Deities and 
the Roman Saints—between ancient and modern Idolatry in 
producing actual vice—between abstinence from food in the 
two Systems—and between the Supreme Power of the respec- 
tive Priesthoods. 20. Concluding reflections on the preceding 
facts. 

From this table of contents, our readers will be able to per- 
ceive the nature of this important and timely work ; for it is 
peculiarly timely at this moment, when it is pretended that 
Popery has been misrepresented—that it 1s not the hideous 
system recorded by our forefathers—and that they who wit- 
nessed Popery in all its splendour, knew nothing about it. ‘To 


delude us with such a barefaced imposition, would probably | 


have exceeded the hopes of the most wily Jesuit, had not the 
delusion been assisted by the Utopian whimsies of some 
amongst ourselves, and when a-crotchet once gets possession 
of the brain, it is astonishing the difficulty with which it is 
expelled. Argument and proof are alike ineffectual. The 
present exposée comes completely to the point, nor can it be 
pretended that the infallible church has improved of late, and 
re-modified her faith or her practices ; for all her enormities 
were solemnly sanctioned by the Council of Trent, an authority 
to which all Popedom acknowledge implicit submission. We 
are, therefore, obliged to pronounce Popery to be a renovation 
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of ancient idolatry, and as such, to be avoided, shunned, and 
discountenanced by every real Christian. It is not merely a 
political question, nor to be discussed like a question about 
Passamaquoddy Bay. It is a question in which religion itself, 
vital religion, is concerned. In this light it ought to be con- 
sidered. It will be allowed that Great Britain is the principal 
Protestant nation of Christendom, and that the British Church 
is the bulwark and glory of the Reformation. In the late war, 
which partook more of a religious nature than any in which 
this country has been engaged since the Great Rebellion, our 
arms were signalized and blessed by the God of Hosts, whilst 
Popish countries experienced the greatest severity of the con- 
test. Now this is the declared mode by which Providence tes- 
tifies his approbation and displeasure of nations. Individuals 

may be reserved for the day of judgment, and almost wholly 
escape in this life; but nations must be rewarded or punished 
here. Yet are the sapient, the illuminated leaders of this Pro- 
testant and victorious kingdom, half inclined to change their 
God for them that are no Gods, and like the foolish King of 
Judza, who adopted the Gods of a conquered nation, intro- 
duce a religion which has ever been destructive of morality 
and truth, and under whose baneful influence this country was 
pillaged with the utmost oppression. We are aware that sen- 
timents like these will be termed bigotry ; the sneering infidel, 
and the wily Jesuit, will endeavour to affix this term of 
repruach upon every active Protestant ; but let no considerate 
man, or real patriot, re-echo the sarcasm, until he has care- 
fully perused the pages of Ignotus, from whose preface we give 
the following extract on this subject :— 


‘* In considering the subject of the Roman Catholic Claims, it has 
appeared to the compiler of the following pages one of the most 
extraordinary circumstances connected with their discussion, both in 
the great council of the nation, and in general society, that so little 
stress should have been laid upon the fundamental difference which 
subsists between the Protestant and Popish Religions. In the Upper 
House of Parliament, even Prelates themselves have omitted all 
notice of the subject of religion, and conducted their argument 
against those Claims as if the point under discussion were simply re- 
ducible to a mere question of human policy ; while in the Lower 
House, we have seen Statesmen avowedly attached to a Protestant 
Establishment, and personally connected with its principal Members, 
pursve the same secular line of argument, and treat the Catholic 
Claims as if they were wholly unconnected with the question of reli- 
gion, and as if Protestants might still keep their own religion whole 
and entire, even although the Catholics should succeed in their pre- 
sent object. 
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‘¢ Nor is this all—not only do many Senators, who on other occa- 

sions uniformly support the established order of things, join, as with 
one consent, in sinking the question of religion, when Catholic 
Emancipation is the theme; but certain characters also who steer 
most clear of the extremes of party, who are sensibly alive to the in- 
erests of humanity, and jealous of the rights of their kind; and 
above all, even some who profess more particularly to act under the 
influence of religious principle, both in public and private life, appear 
alike to lose sight of the essential distinction which subsists between a 
religion which is founded on the Scriptures of truth, and one which 
is built, in the main, upon human authority—between a religion of 
toleration and charity, and one of intolerance and cruelty.—The 
indifference thus manifested on the religious part of this question is 
not confined to the ranks of legislation, or to the higher circles of 
society, but the same apathy prevails more or less among the middle 
classes : and in many instances, where it is not to be doubted that 
personal piety adorns the individual character, and where the strongest 
proofs of the practical influence of real religion on the heart and con- 
duct are displayed ; even here, the distinction between the spiritual 
religion of the Bible, and a religion of external forms, is scarcely 
recognised ; and good men in the simplicity of their hearts are willing 
to believe that this distinction may safely be laid out of the question in 
the consideration of the Catholic Claims, fondly imagining, that if 
their fellow Protestants would only be candid and liberal enough to 
concede those Claims, the Catholics would be candid and liberal 
enough, in their turn, to permit Protestants to worship God according 
tothe dictates of their own consciences. This mode of treating the 
question must either proceed upon an assumption that no radical and 
essential difference really exists between the two creeds, or else that 
such difference has no bearing upon the question of the Catholic con- 
cessions. 

‘€ Ttis the object of the following pages to shew that there i is an 
original distinction between Protestantism and Popery, over which the 
lapse of ages, and the i: fluence of civilization, have had no controul ; 
the Romish religion being no other than a modification of the ancient 
idolatry ; and with regard to the opinion that the difference of the two 
creeds does not affect the question of the Catholic Claims, the fol- 
lowing consideration may serve to shew that such difference affords a 
strong. argument against conceding those Claims.—Every false or cor- 
rupt religion is a sanguinary and persecuting religion. It was so with 
the religion of Heathenism, as the character of the Heathen wars 
before Christianity, and of the Heathen persecutions after its intro- 
duction, sufficiently testifies. Now, such has been remarkably the 
case with the Romish religion, which from its earliest period has been 
areligion of bloodshed and of bigotry: in proof of which fact its 
whole history might be cited, but the present space will only permit 
the enumeration of a few instances ; ; such as—the Papal wars in Italy 
fomented and perpetuated by the pretended successors of the Prince of 
Peace—the Civil wars in France, which lasted a whole century, and 
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which are so ably recorded by Davila—the Continental wars of Ger. 
many, France, and Flanders, as recorded by De Thou—the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew in Paris and the Provinces, for which the 
Pope of that day solemnly returned public thanks to Almighty God in 
the Cathedral of St. Peter—the Sicilian vespers—the cruelties of the 
Duke of Alva, and of the Jesuits in the Low Countries—the horrors 
which followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz by that splendid 
scourge of Europe, Louis X1V.—the abominable cruelties of the 
Inquisition in Spain, Portugal, and elsewhere, from the earliest 
period of its establishment—the Martyrdoms of England in the reign 
of Philip and Mary—the appalling Conspiracy of the Fifth of No- 
vember, and the other sanguinary plots of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I.—the atrocious and extensive Massacre of the Protestants 
in Ireland in the reign of Charles I. as recorded by Sir John Temple—. 
and the Irish Rebellion in 1798, whose main object was the extinc- 
tion of Protestantism, and which was fomented and conducted by the 
Romish Priests, as authenticated by Sir Richard Musgrave :—in all 
these abominable cruelties, the mystical woman of the Apocalypse 
has trodden in the track of her Heathen precursor; and in every case, 
their footsteps have been marked with blood.—If modern Rome has 
not caused her children, like the ancient Idolaters, to pass through 
the fire to Moloch, she has not, on that account, slain fewer in other 
ways, and the sanguinary rites of the ancient superstition have only 
given place tothe immolation of human victims in another form, 
though not on a less extensive scale.” 


And again— 


‘¢ That the Romish religion is one and the same as it has ever been, 
and that its immutability is as well secured as its infallibility, we have 
the testimony, I will not say of its foes, but of its best and warmest 
friends; and when in addition to this evidence (drawn from no hos- 
tile source) we consider the late Manifesto of the Popish Bishops in 
the Netherlands against the Toleration of Protestants—the violeut 
Rescripts of the present Pope against Bible Societies, and against all 
Translations of the Bible in the vernacular tongues—the revival, by 
the same authority, of the Inquisition, that monstrous engine of Per- 
secution and Tyranny—and the Restoration, by the same power, of 
the Jesuits, who were the earliest foes of the Reformation, and have 
been ever since the most indefatigable instruments of a corrupt and 
persecuting church—it is impossible to doubt that Popery 1s what 
Popery was, and of course, that its resumption of legislative or exe- 
cutive power in a Protestant State must be followed by the same con- 
sequences as have always attended it. That, in the present state of 
the world, those consequences may display themselves precisely in the 
same form as they once did, is by no means meant to be asserted : 
the fires which translated RipLtey and Latimer from their dungeon 
in Oxford to their rest in heaven, are not likely to be lighted again ; 
nor is it probable that those Papal atrocities which bave spared neither 
age nor sex in so many partsof civilized Europe, will, in the present 
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age of the world, be renewed in our own country. There are, how- 
ever, other ways in which a religion of darkness and intolerance can 
velo itself known and felt ; in opening our prisons and shutting our 
places of worship, in enforcing laws which yet remain wpon our stae 
tute book, or in enacting new ones which may supply their deficien- 
cles—in imposing restraints upon conscience, and exacting oppressive 
fines as the punishment of resistance—in abridging the religious rights 
e the nation, and silencing the faithful ministers of divine trath—in 

refusing the Bible tothe people, and opposing the Society which 
distributes it: these and various other political expedients for ‘ heal- 
ing the deadly wound of the beast’ by ‘ making war on the Saints,’ 
with whose blood ‘ a corrupt and apostate church has so long been 
drunk, wfl not long be wanting if ever the question of Catholic 
Emancipation (as it has been perversely and sophistically termed) shall 
be carried; and how those persons in particular, whether in Par- 
liament or elsewhere, who affect to set peculiar value on their reli- 
cious privileges, and some of whom are the ornaments of the reli- 
sion they profess, can advocate the cause of those Claims, and. espouse 
the side of an intolerant and bigoted church, appears inexplicable 
upon any grounds, and evinces a palpable inconsistency, amounting 
to infatuation of the first order.” 


To make farther quotations we cannot; for we are literally 
puzzled with the choice. Every part is so important, so comr 
pletely to the point, so inevitably decisive, that we must recom- 
mend a perusal of the whole to every one who pretends at all 
to judge for himself on the present q uestion, and shall con- 
clude with a passage quoted from Dr. Watts, in the conclusion 
of the sixteenth Letter. 


«* € Blessed be the name of our God, who has delivered our nation 
‘from this bondage of a irtiid from these foolish yokes and burdens 
‘ of superstition 5 these profane dishonours done to the sacrifice and 
‘atonement of Jesus our Sitask. We are ready to look on Popery 
‘now as iying afar off, across the seas, as an evil thing at a great dis- 
‘tance, and are not so much impressed with a grateful sense of our 
‘ perservation from it. We re too soon forgetfal of our narrow 


‘escape from this mischief by the late Revolution, and the Protess - 


‘tant succession, by the arm of God. and by the best of Kings, Wil- 
‘jiam our deliverer, and George our defender. Had it not been for 
‘these providences of heaven, and these Princes on earth, our land 
“might bave been filled with these superstitions, and they might have 
‘been imposed on us, under the penalties of imprisonment and 
‘ poverty, torment and death. And how could we stand in the fiery 
‘trial? Awake, O my heart, and let my tongue awake into songs 
‘¢ . praise and salvation, that I am not tempted or compelled to dis- 
‘grace the blood of my Saviour, by having other atonements for sin 
is on my conscience. And in the midst of thy praises to 
‘God, O my soul, drop a tear of pity on thy brethren, who dwell in 
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‘the midst of these temptations: and in the language of Christian 
‘ sympathy, lift up a prayer to heaven for them, and say, How long, 
. O Lord, how long ? (Watt's Works, vol. i. p. 411. edit. 1800.) 
‘* The Office of the Mass for the dead in Latin and English ought 

to be considered by all who call themselves Protestants. It perpe- 
tually recognizes the efficiency and necessity of the intercession and 
mediation of the Saints, and addresses them by name, such as the 
Virgin Mary, the Archangel and ‘ Standard Bearer,’ St. Michael, 
St. John Baptist, St. Peter, ‘ and all the Saints; among whom are 
enumerated on one occasion Ignatius—[Quere, the Founder of the 
Jesuits ?}—Alexander Marcellin, Felicitus, Perpetua, Agathy, Lucy, 
Agnes, Cecily, and Anastasia. Almost every prayer not only sup. 
poses such intercession and mediation of creatures essential and 
available, but also ranks as highly meritorious, and as one of the 
procuring causes of salvation, both the sacrifice of the mass, and 
the prayers offered for the dead on this occasion, to the virtual exclu- 
sion, or complete derogation, of the ‘ one offering for sin once 
offered. Among other abominations, there is a Sequence, as it is 
termed, beginning— 

‘* Dies irz, dies illa 

“«* Solvet szeclum in favilla 

‘« Teste David cum Sybilla,” 


which is thus translated on the opposite page ;— 


«* The day of wrath, that dreadful day 
«* Shall the whole world in ashes lay 
“© As David and the Sybtls say.” 


Aud pray, Messieurs the advocates of a professedly Scriptural church, 
who are the Sybils ? The religion of Heathenism will give us their 
history, and the religion of Popery retains them in her service—so that 
the poor misguided devotees of the Romish church are required in the 
nineteenth century, and even in England, to believe the doctrine of 
the day of judgment upon the authority of the Sybils! (See the 
Office of the Mass for the Dead, printed by Keating and Co, Duke- 
street, 1812.)” 








Observations on the State of Ireland, &c. &c. By J.C. Curwen, 
Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 890. Baldwin and Co. Pater- 
noster Row, London. 1818. 


Amonc the late devices of a party incorrigible by adversity, 
and apparently resolved under every possible disadvantage to 
continue their efforts to embarrass the government, and _ rufile 
the tranquillity of the British empire, may be reckoned, that 
of visiting the sister Island, viewing every scene there with a 
jaundiced eye, and then ‘publishing the heterogeneous result of 
a series of vague inquiries and gleanings from county histories, 
and statistical surveys. 

Under this impression we took up the volumes in question, 
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and we had not proceeded many pages in our examination, 
when we found that we had not been mistaken. It became at 
once obvious that the work, like Wakefield’s, had been ob- 
truded on the public, rather with a view to give weight to 
some political opinions of the writer’s party, than to afford 
any satisfactory information on the important subjects of the 
agriculture and rural population of Ireland. 

Indeed, so fully does the author appear bent upon rendering 
his book a political squib, that he seems to have overlooked 
every object which could not, in some way or other, contribute 
to the support of his preconceptions; so that the work, inde- 
pendent of its wilful misrepresentations, would require a list 
of errata at the end of each chapter, larger than those usually 
posted into the last page of the largest volume. Many of 
these may, no doubt, be justly charged to the printer. We 
have no time to waste in rectifying them. A second trip to 
Ireland, after another disastrous parliamentary campaign, may 
serve the double purpose of correcting the errors of the first 


edition, and again vindicating the political opinions of the 


author. 

Unfortunately for this gentleman’s present undertaking, 
which otherwise, with his agricultural experience, might have 
been accomplished in a much more respectable manner than it 
has been, a character had travelled on the wings of fame 
before him, which * * * ** * * ” 
With such a report flying before him—and the world knows 
with what velocity a tale flies, the writer of these volumes had 
difficulties to contend with, which may be considered as a 
sufficient apology for the involuntary errors he has made. 
Among these, is a stumble on the threshold, which occurs in his 
preface, where he tells us that a Scotch acre contains only 6150 
square yards, when it is known to contain 6250. ‘This may 
have been originally a clerical error, but through the table in 


which it appears, the error operates in making the calculation. 


erroneous. ‘This, with another table (by which the relative 
value of English, Scotch, and Irish acres, in the currency of Great 
Britain and that of Ireland—as also the weight of crops produced 
on each, ascertained by that of a single square yard, may be seen 
at one view), the tourist obtained, from an intelligent and 
public-spirited Irish prelate, and as he happened to publish it 
erroneously, so has he forgotten to mention to whom he has 
been indebted for it. As these tables are of considerable 
utility to these in the habit of comparing the agticultural cir- 
cumstances of the two islands, we here insert them divested of 
the error with which they appeared in the work under review. 
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TABLE I. 
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In the next place, immediately after Mr. Curwen’s arrival 
in Ireland, he met with an incident quite to the purpose of his 
journey. "The Protestants of Down and Antrim, who form an 
overwhelming proportion of the population and wealth of these 
counties, had assembled according to an annual custom since 
the Revolution, to commemorate their deliverance from popery 
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and slavery, by walking in processfon through the town of 
Belfast, and attending divine service, on which occasion they 
are in the habit of requesting some clergyman to preach to 
them on a subject of the highest importance to themselves and 
their families. At this time there was a mock parliament 
sitting in the metropolis, enflaming the Popish population to 
the most intolerable aggressions on their Protestant fellow- 
subjects, who were actually suffering a degree of persecution, 
which was scarcely equalled in the days of James the Second, 
and his viceroy Tyrconnel. ‘The Protestants of Ulster were, 
at this time, every where assaulted at the public fairs and 
markets---waylaid on their return to their habitations, and 
oftentimes exposed to the most brutal usage at their homes and 
fire-sides. At suchatime it was not to be expected that 
their public processions should be unmolested; and so it 
happened at Belfast, when many, who nestled under the name 
of Protestants, &c. saw, with pleasure, every insult that could 
be offered to loyalty and genuine patriotism, rejoiced to see a 
mob, of any description, attack a body of men whom they 
justly feared, and naturally abhorred. ‘The consequence was, 
that the Protestants assembled on this occasion, suffered every 
insult that an infuriated mob dared to offer to men who, re- 
garding the laws, did not feel themselves justified in repelling 
force by force, and permitted themselves to be used in a man- 
ner which justified their legal prosecution of many of the 
rioters, who afterwards suffered punishment for their violation 
of the public peace. Mr. Curwen, well aware of this circum- 
stance, says he cannot stoop (Vol. 1, page 121,) to enquire who 
were the aggressors on this occasion, but if he had had the can- 
dour and the wisdom to stoop to an enquiry, he might have 
been fortunate enough to conquer his prejudice, and find 
that the causes of such outrages may be traced to himself, 
in common with that perverse party which, for their own pur- 
poses, inflame an irritable population to violence, and then 
declaim upon the results of their own pernicious industry. 
From Belfast, the tourist took his way through the county of 
Antrim, which probably contains the most industrious and 
thriving population in his Majesty’s dominions. Descended 
from Scottish ancestors, the people of Antrim are remarkable 
for sagacity, industry, and a serious attention to religious du- 
ties—they combine agriculture with the linen manufacture, 
and by this interniixture of employment, their health is pre- 
served ; and whilst they produce the finest linen that can be 
found in Europe, they supply their families with an abundance 
of food from their agricultural labours, in which their families 
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partake, and moreover send to the market a species of cheese, 
which rivals the best that can be had from the English mar- 
ket; yet it is of these people that Mr. Curwen observes, that 
they do not succeed in the production of butter and cheese, 
and that this want of success is to be ascribed to their igno- 
rance. And, confining his researches to the habitations of 
the rude and barbarous cottiers of the Romish persuasion, he 
stigmatizes the whole district with the opprobrium of indo- 
lence, ignorance, and consequent misery. Had he but conde- 
scended to visit the abodes of the Protestant peasantry, he 
would have found them---the happy abodes of successful in- 
dustry, and have discovered in them such instances of indivi- 
dual worth, and fumily religion, as would have induced him to 
wish that even the whole population were such as they are--- 
uninfluenced by asemblance of religion which is equally de- 
structive of comfort in this world, and solid hope in the next. 
The rapidity, and carelessness with which he passed through 
this interesting county, is marked by his mistaking Ballymoney 
for Ballymena---the latter of which towns might have formed 
a most interesting subject for aman desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the industry and wealth of this part of Ulster. 
He seems to have lost his temper on witnessing the decorum 
and reverence with which the Sabbath is observed at Ballycas- 
tle---and falling in with the loose notions of his favourite reli- 
gion on this important subject, observes, that “ after the pro- 
scribed duties of the Sabbath are religiously performed, he 
cannot censure, much less interdict, the application of their 
few hours of exemption from perpetual toil, to the honest gra- 
tification of feelings, the birth-right of a free people.” Which 
gratification he might have the pleasure of witnessing, in the 
hurling-matches, dances, and horse-races, which prevail in the 
southern and western parts of Ireland, where Popery operates 
in corrupting even Protestants, anda Lord’s day is consecra- 
ted to the service of Satan, as regularly as it is in Paris or 
Madrid. He found this part of the county of Antrim wretch- 
edly poor and ill-cultivated, not only because it happened to 
be the property of a negligent absentee, but because his atten- 
tion was premeditatedly directed to objects suited to the purpose 
of his tour, to the lazy and miserable Romish peasantry 
wallowing in filth---making their beds with their dogs and 
swine, and from the beastly state of ignorance by their artful 
ecclesiastics, and looking upon industry and cleanliness as 
heretical innovations upon their ancient sacred habits. ‘These 
are the descendants of the aboriginal Irish, whi held it sinful 
to build houses, sow wheat, or speak the English language ; 
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and whose ancestors, at no very remote period, felt as much 
reluctance to desist from ploughing by their horses’ tails, as 
they now do to emulate the industry of the British Settlers 
planted amongst them, and whom, out of the downright in- 
veteracy of savages against civilized mankind, they are in the 
habit of injuring in every manner they can devise, combining 
against them in dealings, assailing them in the markets, and in 
their Ribbon System, conspiring against their properties and 
lives. These are the samples of the peasantry of Ulster 
which Mr. Curwen chuses to hold up to public commisera- 
tion in his tour ; passing, unnoticed, the handy and industrious 
body of Yeomanry with which this province abounds---every 
individual of them a source of wealth and strength to the 
country---the steady defenders of its best interests in the 
Rebellion, when they distinguished themselves as Yeomen 
and Orange-men, as well in the army as in the militia--- 
incorruptibly steady to the crown, intrepid in the hour of 
trial, and confessedly merciful to the conquered conspirators 
against themselves and their families. These people form no part 
of the groupes drawn by Mr. Curwen in his View of Ireland ; 
they are thrown into the back ground to make room for a 
description of miserable personages, suffering the penalties of 
their crimes like their ancestors in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, whose wise and vigorous subjection of lreland alone, 
enabled the pacific James to establish his invaluable Protes- 
tant colonies in the province of Ulster. Spenser seems a 
favourite author with Mr. Curwen, and in the seventy-second 
page of his View of Ireland, may be found the following 
description of the results of the rebellious practices of these 
people. He may, perhaps, ascribe them to the victorious 
English, as he now charges the misery of their descendants 
upon the Protestants of the present day, who are, nevertheless, 
their kindest friends and most unwearied instructors. The 
public may, however, think differently; and perhaps soon be 
convinced, that no measure will rescue Ireland from the lurk- 
ing remains of the savage state, until new colonies of industrious 
British settlers shall be judiciously planted, on the millions of 
reclaimable land now lying waste and uncultivated in it, 


‘© Notwithstanding Munster,” (says Spenser) ‘‘ was a most rich 
and plentiful country, full of corn and cattle, that one would have 
thought that the rebels would have been able to stand long, yet 
before one year and a half, they were brought to such wretchedness, 
as that any stony heart would have rued thesame. Out of every 
corner of the woods and glyns they came out creeping forth on their 
hands and feet, for their legs could not bear them; they looked 
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like anatomies of death; they spake like ghosts crying ont of their 
graves; they dideat the dead carrions; happy were they that could 
find them, yea, and one another, soon after, insomuch as the very 
carcases they spared not to scrape out of their graves; end if they 
found a plot of water-cresses or shamrocks, there they flocked as 
toa feast fora time, yet not being able to continue there withal, 
ina short space of time there were none almost, left; and a most 
populous and plentiful country suddenly left void, both of man and 
beast, yet in that war there perished not many by the sword, but 
all by the extremity of famine which they themselves had wroughé.” 


Specimens of this result of the iniquitous efforts of the 
aboriginal Irish to extirpate the British colonies, rather than 
imitate their moral and industrious habits, appeared in the 
famine of 1800, immediately after the rebellion of 179S8--- 
and it may be added in the Summer of 1817. When these, 
who in the two or three preceding years had been engaged 
in nocturnal outrage on their Protestant fellow subjects --- 
these who had been turning up cultivated fields and burning 
stacks of corn, felt in their own stomachs the pang of hunger, 


and saw their uniortunate families perish rerad them, except 
when rescued from the jaws of deat] 


1, by the indefatigable 
charity of those very persons, against whose existence, in the 
same island with merry they had a short time ‘efore con- 
spired together in multitudes binding themselves by a solemn 
oath to massacre them, without merey or distinction, on 
twelve hours’ notice fiom the secret leaders of the conspiracy !! ! 
Inthe I7ist page of the volume, the author compliments 
the chastity of the irish married women at the expeuse of that 
of the unmarried. Low he could form any opinion on this 
as well as on many other s1 ihjects on which he dogmatizes, 
in three days ajier his arrival in Ireland, cannot otherwise be 
nzecounted for, than by suppe SINE, what probably kas been the 
ense, that he had — all these prs si s before he set out 
on his tour, leaving blank intervals fer proofs and illustrations 
of them. His first letter from Ireland is dated at Donaghadee, 
on the 19th of Avgust, and this letter in which he stigma- 
tizes the unmari fed women of the islund, is dated at Bally- 
mona (which, by the way, he ought to have written Bally- 
money) on the 2ist of the same month. So, after forty- 
eight hours sojourning, he delivers this opinion, with pretty 
much the same degree of trutn with which he tells his cor- 
respondent im twelve leurs after he landed, that there are 
few or no barns, not only in Down or Ulster, bet in Ireland, in 
which he had not, at that time, travelled thirty miles. These 
are instances 4 the rashness with which this traveller hazards 
iS 
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with which he was received on his journey, may serve to ac- 
count and apologize for-the many errors he has made. 

At Newtown Limavady, in the County of Londonderry, 
a most delightful and interesting part of Ireland, Mr. Curwen 
confesses, that * ev very One Sé emed shy of him and his companion--~ 
that every one seemed shy of them, and reluctantly entered ito 
conversation with them---ihat no information could be obtained 
from them on Gny subject---that some of them would not even 
speak with him. This he vainly endeavours to account for 
by saying, that he was mistaken at Newtown Limavady 
for a tythe valuator, sent there by the Rector. ‘There is, 
however, no clergyman more deservedly popular, than the 
Rev. Mr. Thackerry, the Rector of this parish---he has had 
no trouble about his tythes there; and if Mr. Curwen had 
been fortunate enough to obtain a letter of introduction from 
him, he would not have left that part of the country, unac- 
quainted with its real situation, or with the respectable in- 
habitants of it. The fact is, that he was not mistaken for 
Mr. ‘Thackerry’s valuator of tythes---he was, perhaps, better 
known there than he imagined. Newtown Limavady is _ re- 
markable for intelligence, religion, and loyalty---the Grand 
Orange Lodge, for the City and County of Londonderry, hold 
their annual meetings at the King’s Arms there; and it is 
highly probable, that some unfavourable intimations had (as 
already observed) travelled there before him. 

* * ae os * * * * » 


(To be continued. ) 
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To the Editor of the Antijacotin., 
Sir, 
Although there are at the present day many periodical works, which 
are friendly to our existing establishments, yet yours is the only one 
that comes forwardin a manly and decided tone, and throws the gaunt- 
let of defiance at the enemies of social erder and religion—those who 
are warring alike against the altar andthe throne. ‘The Antijacobin 


and Protestant Advocate may be looked upon as the best bulwark of 


Church and State; and in the pages of your miscellany, the adversa- 
ries of both find their most dreaded antagonists. At this time, Sir, 
when the one is assailed by revolationary reformers, ‘nd reformers 
who are not revolutionists, and the other by infidels, dissenters, and 
papists, every man ought to aid in combatting for what ought to be 
most dear to him, as a member of society; and you havea claim 
upon the assistance of those who are able to wield a pen, im defence 
- our inestimable rights and privileges. With that view, I now 
beg leave to address to you a few cursory reflections, on current 
e vents ; to which I call the attention of all well affected men. 
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Notwithstanding this country has weathered a storm of unparal- 
leled severity ; notwithstanding she has been emancipated from diffi- 
culties which, in the opinion of many eminent statesmen, ‘threatened 
nothing less than a total wreck ; there are still several causes of inqui- 
etude respecting what may be our future fate, which may well claim 
the dispassionate and candid attention of every man. These causes 
arise from the conduct of those who term themselves radical reformers, 
from the whigs, and from the catholics. In one of these classes of 
men are included all the enemies to our constitution, al] the adversa- 
ries of our faith. 

[ do not think the first class have any real advocates in the House of 
Commons. _ Sir Francis Burdett has refused to give the pledge they 
require, and even if he was disposed to go all lengths with the Hunt 
and Cobbett factions, he has not consequencejenough to carry any ques- 
tion he might bring forward in parliament. Sir Francis is known and 
despised, by all honest men;—he might have been—what might Sir 
Francis not have been? With rank, fortune and talent, he might 
have shone a splendid star in that galaxy of talent and virtue, who 
have so nobly, for the last eight and twenty years, combatted with the 
jacobins and infidels of the day ; and with the great colossus, raised by 
revolutionary phrenzy, who threatened to overwhelm all who opposed 
his march to universal empire, and annibilate with his frown, all who 
dared to disobey his nod. Or he might have occupied a distinguished 
station inthat constitutional opposition which once adorned our se- 
nate, but which has now, by the confession of one of its own mem- 
bers, degenerated into a mere place-hunting faction, determined to 
oppose ministers right or wrong, and to dissent from every measure 
which has not the stamp of opposition politics, But now what is he? 
Those who feel that distinctions in rank and fortune, and due subor- 
dination are necessary to the well being of every state, sigh at his 
degradation, at the * falling off’ from dignity and honour, now so 
conspicuous in this cidevant idol of a Westminster mob! He is now 
bearded by those who would once have licked the hem of his garment ; 
and he finds himself opposed, successfully opposed, on the very ground 
to obtain a superiority, on which, he has sacrificed every principle of 
gentlemanly feeling. I have, Sir, devoted more space to Sir Francis 
Bardett, than he really merits; but he holds out such an example of 
the fate of all who sacrifice honour and integrity, for a spurious popu- 
larity ; and who barter principle, for the evanescent applause of a 
mob, that I think all statesmen may take warning from his fate ; and 
avoid the wreck on which his renown has split. 

Constituted as parliament at present is, I am not afraid, that the 
cause of undisguised jacobinism will ever be advocated in that assembly; 
or that we have any thing to dread from the legislature on that head ; 
but it isto the influence which these pests have obtained over a large 
portion of the people, that I wish to direct your attention: and as you 
are really and truly an Anti-Jacobin, I trust you will not deem meas 
intruding too much upon your valuable room. 

[ have Sir, within the last two years, traversed a considerable part 
of the interior of the country ; and Il every where find, that the emis- 
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saries of jacobinism are on the alert, and the influence of their perni- 
cious doctrines upon the people is but tco plainly evinced. I would 
call the attention of every friend to his country, to the remarkable 
similarity between the measures adopted by the radical reformers in 
England, andthose pursued by the jacobins of France at the era of 
their revolution, and to one particular part of their conduct I must 
particalarly direct them. 

It is well known, Sir, that under the direction of D'Alembert, a 
Committee of Education was formed in the French metropolis; to 
which applications were made from every part of the country, both for 
public and private tutors, masters of schools; academies, &c. By 
means of the men thus deputed to the most important offices pe: haps, 
in the state, that of teaching the youthful mind, and who were such 


as D'Alembert, and his coadjutors could depend upon, the people of 


France were prepared for the revolation long before it took place. 
The principles of religion and subordination were subverted in them, 
by means of the impious works of Voltaire, and the jacobinical ones 
of Rousseau ; with which the schoolmasters and itinerant dealers 
were supplied gratis, in order that they might retailthem at any 
price which would ensure their sale. What was the consequence ? 
The gay and weaker Frenchman was transformed into the hardened 
and depraved ruffian, and the devout Catholic into the confirmed in- 
fidel. Hence they shrunk not from the commission of any crime— 
hence they became fit agents for the ruthless rufhans, who desolated 
the fairest portion of Europe, and gave rise to wars which have caused 
the shedding of oceans of blood ; aud have carried sorrow to the fire- 
side of almost every family in Europe; scarcely one of which has 
not to lament the loss of a father, son, brother, or kinsman in the 
deadly strife. All these-evils may be traced to the infamous estorée 
who, under the name of philosophers, associated themselves to destroy 
religion and root out christianity from the earth; and I now proceed 
to shew, that as far they have the power, our jacob’ ns are treading in 
the footsteps of their worthy prototypes ; and we cannot doubt, but 
that similar causes will produce similar effects. 

No one can be ignorant of the zeal with which the trash of the 
jacobin writers has been circulated through the country : they are 
to be found in every village, and in every cottage: and any man who 
will take the trouble of reading these pestiferous publications, will 
soon be convinced of the evil which they are calcalated to produce, 
These works are sent to every part of the kingdom in large numbers ; 
they are published at such a price as to insure their sale ; and they are 
given to those who cannot or who will not buy them. Men who are 
little suspected, subscribe totheir support: and Mr. Wooxrer ReE- 
CEIVES A WEEKLY SUM TOWARDS THE EXPENCES OF HIS PUBLICA- 
TIons from ** NOBLE LORDS AND GENTLEMEN,” whom the public 
suppose to be quite opposed to his doctrines and principles. The 
knowledge of this circumstance I have obtained from a quarter, 
Which leaves me no room to doubt the truth of it. And thus far the 
Mrench and English jacobins are on a par. 
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With regard to education—the jacobins of the 19th have not the 
same facilities which were possessed by those of the 18th century. But 
what they can do, they do not neglect to perform. Those institutions 
which are calculated to improve the minds and manners of the peo- 
ple, to render them more contented and happy in their different sta- 
tions, to make them better subjects, and better men, are continually 
vilified and assailed with every opprobious epithet ; and many persons 
in the country, have been deterred from sending their children to 
school, from reading the worksof Cobbett, Wooler, and Sherwin. 
Nay, these miscreants are not the only writers who asperse the 
charitable institutions of the kingdom ; in this work they are aided by 
others, who ought to know better what is due to themselves, better 
what is due to their country. 

The French jacobins also disseminated their principles, by means of 
elementary works for children, and in all the schools the most diabo- 
lical doctrines in religion, morals, and politics, were thus taught, 
and the most dangerous principles inculcated. An humble attempt 
has been made by the English jacobins, by means of Coltett’s Gram- 
mar, to introduce that part of the system also, in this country. And 
this contemptible production, which is the least calculated of any 
that has yet been produced, to obtain the ostensible end proposed, 
has been, ly means of the jacolin emissaries circulated to an immense 
extent ; and the doctrines thus inculcated, are received into the youthful 
mind, ata time, when they are likely to take deep root, and to produce 

Srutt accordingly. 

I have here, Sir, rather under than over-rated the means adopted 
by our jacobins, for exciting dissatisfaction amongst the people ; and 
for corrupting the great source of the nation’s happiness and prosperity, 
the morals and virtue of the lower classes. The people, Sir, are the 
roots of the tree; and if they are corrupt, no good fruit can be 
borne. And is it possible, that they can remain uncorrupted, when 
so much pains is taken for that purpose, and so little to courteract it ? 
Ministers ought to direct their attention immediately, without any 
delay, to the putting a stop to these dangerous and alarming proceed- 
ings. JI have no hesitation in saying that I am certain, if the publi- 
cations to which I have alluded are not put a stop to, that every plan 
for educating or improving thecondition of the lower orders will be 
nogatory, and utterly fruitless. Crime and misery will increase in 
the same rapid proportion, as they have done since jacobinism has so 
audaciously reared its head ; and our population instead of maintain- 
ing that high character for moral honesty, and religious devotion, for 
which they have been so famed, will become a nation of brigands— 
‘* fit for treason, siratagems, and spoils.” It is here where the 
never-ceasing vigilance of government ought to be directed. It is 
here that the most energetic measures require to be adopted, and 
it is here, where, if circumstances do not call fora vigour beyond 
the Jaw, they at least demand tbatlaw to be carried strictly into execu- 
tion. 

I had almost forgot one most important feature in jacobin policy :— 
the jacobins in Trance wereeither atheists or deists, and so are ours. 
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The former made war on religion, so do ours ; the former called all 
religion priestcraft, and the priests were pointed out as fit objects for 
the nation’s vengeance, ours precisely imitate the worthy example 
thus set beforethem. Not content with making men miserable here, 
by exciting discontent, instead of allaying it, and by fomenting dis- 
affection, instead of recommending loyalty and subordination, they 
take from them the best stimulus to a virtuous life ;they deprive them 
of the strongest excitement to do their duty ; by taking from them the 
hopes of ‘‘ happiness after death ;” by shutting out from their view 
the prospect of ‘* another and a better world ,” and thus making them 
the fitter agents for crime in this, Their temporal welfare and their 
eternal happiness are thus alike compromised ; the consequences of 
the system do not end here—they extend wire the grave—they pro- 
duce everlasting torment and dispair! Surely the government of every 
country is justifed in protecting the people against such men and their 
principles, and ministers ought not to be deterred by any motives of 
fear, or any dread of censure, from DOING THEIR BUTY, to their 
God, their King, and their country. 

I have thus, Sir, pointed out one of those causes which threaten 
this nation with inquietude ; and which will infallibly produce dis- 
order and confusion. I now turn to the whigs; but less need be said 
of them, as their principles and practice have been so ably laid open 
in some of your former Numbers. 

In the last parliament they exhibited a broken and a disordered band. 
The loss of their leader, left ‘* each and every of them” at liberty to 
follow their own inclinations ; and their opposition, originating, as it 
did, in the basest motives, degenerated into downright impotency.— 
Convinced of the necessity of acting in unison, a manifesto appeared in 
their official publication, the Edinburgh Review, recommending the 
most strenuous efforts of the party to effect the discomfiture of minis- 
ters—and inculcating the doctrine of ‘‘ passive obedience” and “‘ none 
resistance” to the dictates of their leader ; asserting that every minor 
partizan should give up his opinion to the chief. Mr. Tierney has 
been selected as the ‘‘ leader’’ of this band of worthies ; but from 
the specimen which has already been given, they do not appear to 
have been as yet properly trained ; some of the members frequently get 
upon a wrong scent; others often venture to give an opinion of their 
own ; and altogether, they are quite as inefficient as the last. Butit 
is to be recollected, that the Whigs have wealth and influence; and 
more, they have that industry and activity which their opposers want, 
They have of late, receded from some of those ultra whiggish notions, 
which by approximating them too closely with the radical reformers, 
disgusted those moderate men, who were persuaded, that the cause 
of the nation was lost, if not supported on whig principles. They 
now advocate a very small degree of reform in parliament, or indeed 
they will be well contented without any ; they have dropped some of 
that asperity which erst adorned their writings and speeches; and they 
now come before the public with professions of attachment to that 
constitution, which the mezsures they recommend would go nigh to 
subvert. 


From a laudable wish to conciliate and unite all parties in support 
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of the government, ministers have shewn a disposition to concede too 
much to these opponents. But they should recollect, that the inno- 
vations proposed by the whigs, although they may bear the specious 
name of improvements, will only give fresh vigour to those who are 
adverse to all government to prosecute ¢heir claims, and the constitu- 
tion once invaded, will never again be suffered to enjoy repose. Trien- 
nial parliaments would only be the first step toward annual ones ; and 
the extension of the privilege of voting would but produce a more 
eager desire in the partizans of universal suffrage, to be admitted to 
the exercise of it. These would be the certain evils; whilst the be- 
nefits would be dubious and uncertain. Indeed, I do not think that 
any benefit would be produced by a change in the constitution of par- 
liament, or any good derived from the change which we do not now 
enjoy. Thereare some other favourite topics with the whigs, but I now 
proceed to the consideration of the catholic claims, which involve 
matters of the highest importance to the establishment in church and 
state. 

It was to have been expected, that after these claims had been so 
often and so solemnly set at rest by the decision of the legislature, 
that they would not have been again so pertinaciously urged. But the 
catholics are like a froward child, who think to find the parliament of 
the united kingdom, a weak and injudicious parent, yielding to cla- 
mour and noise, what their better judgment would have refused. I 
however hope, that a pause will be made, before any fresh concessions 
are yielded, which will only be the prelude to greater demands. 

The question is, in truth, one of awful magnitude. It does not 
merely involve local or individual interests, it compromises the whole 
constitution, it shakes the very foundation of the church. Concede to 
the catholics in Ireland the demand they mow make, and you will soon 
find them claiming those possessions, from which they still assert their 
ancestors were most unjustly expelled. ‘The protestants will be worse 
off then, then they ever have been, and we may expect a revival of 
all the bloody horrors which have distracted that unhappy country. 
The protestant clergyman will not dare to shew his face, or to per- 
form the functions of his office ; terror and dismay will prevail over 
the land; and murder would walk abroad, undaunted and unabashed. 

This is no ideal picture ; we have seen the reality, and should too 
soon witness its return. 

Another consideration ought to have some weight with all who 
deem an established religion to be of immediate and necessary conse- 
quence to established government. Concede the catholic claims, and 
the whole host of dissenters, from one end of the empire to the 
other, would unite in their demand of being placed upon a complete 
equality with the members of the established church. And if we 
grant this to the catholics, Ido not see how it can possibly be with- 
held from the protestant dissenters. Could the established church 
withstand the united efforts of these inveterate and indefatigable ene- 
mies? Is it not certain, that she must fall in the contest ; and of al! 
her venerable and excellent institutions, we should have nothing left 
but the name. 
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There are those who will maintain, that an established church is 
not essential either to the welfare of religion, or to the security of the 
state. As an answer to the former part of this assumption, we may refer 
to the United States of America—there is no established religion in 
that country, one of its most distinguished characters* has often de- 
clared, that whether a man worships one God or twenty is of no conse- 
guence, as it will neither Lreak his leg nor pick his pocket ; and in no 

art of the christian world are religion and morals at so low an ebb. 

With respect to the connection of Church and State, many of the 
wisest and best men, have believed such union absolutely essential, 
and, I confess, I am entirely of their opinion. ] deem it necessary, 
to secure to the people of any country, the certainty of religious 
instruction ; and to give dignity and respect to its ministers. And 
in this kingdom so closely are the interests of both interwoven, that 
the question of policy will not now bear discussion. They must 
stand or fall together. 

The Catholics maintain their claims upon the ground of inherent 
right ; but, I conceive, no solid argument can be supported upon 
this plea, I have nothing todo with the wild theories of modern 
reformers, as to the state of man in his savage existence; I only 
speak of his rights as a member of society. 

Under any form of government, every member of society, whilst he 
obeys the laws of his country, has a right to the protection which those 
laws afford. He hasaright to be secured in his person and in his 
property from any public or private attacks of any men, be they who 
they may. The lowly roof of the humble peasant, ought to be as 
sacred from oppression, as the splendid palace of the most exalted 
. ** Aye, more sacred— 

For high-rais’d mightiness is its own shield ; 
But who, if lordly power be first to invade, 
Shall guard the poor man’s dwelling from oppression ?” 


Every individual ought to have the power of doing with his pro- 
perty what he may think proper; and of removing himself and 
his family ‘* wheresoever he listeth.” He ought not to be 
chained to the soil; but to have the liberty of choosing for himself, 
as to where and how he may find himself most happy, and to adopt 
measures accordingly. | 

These area man’s rights; but his privileges are of a different 
nature. The very institution of government, implies the residence 
of a supreme power somewhere; and of different gradations of 
power in different hands, and in various departments. _It is essential 
to the happiness of the whole, that this power, whether it be the 
supreme, or the subordinate, should be placed in hands, the most 
likely to promote the welfare of the people ; to secure to them the 
free exercise of their rights, and the enjoyment of their privileges ; 
to maintain the energy and dignity of the laws; and execute them 
without favour or partiality to all offenders. Of course, no one 
will presume to argue, that this power ought to be delegated, with- 





* President Jefferson. 
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out any regard being had to the qualifications of the men thus 
entrusted with the guardianship of the rights and privileges of the 
nation. Who is to be the judge of these qualifications, but the 
nation at large? And the nation spoke with a voice not to be doubted 
or resisted, when they called for the exclusion of Catholics from 
places of trust and power. 

Power oughi not to be confined to a particular class—there ought 
to be no positive exclusion on account of birth or rank, or noble 
descent ; it should be open to the acquisition of a//l, who chose 
to qualify themselves for its exercise; but it ought not to be open 


to all indiscriminately without any qualification, On this ground, 


I maintain the Catholics have no cause of complaint. The question 
of religion being one completely between man and his Maker—no 
government ought to compel obedience to any form of worship. 
Its duty is to provide for the people proper places, where they may 
worship ‘‘ in spirit and in truth,” to securetosuch places proper minis- 
ters ; at once to advise and instruct their congregations ; it should use 
every means of persuasion : but in this case it ought not to employ 
compulsion, Every man should be permitted to worship God ac- 
cording tothe dictates of his own conscience; this is one of his 
rights; butto have a share in the government of his country, isa 
privilege. Rights ought tobe universal: privilege must be /imited. 

I approve of the repeal of those Jaws which prohibited the 
Catholic from the free exercise of his religion; but I protest against 
the repeal of those that prevent the participation of a power, which 
would place in his hands the lives and properties of Protestants. 
It is no reason that this should be done, because Protestants have 
now that power over Papists—the former have never shewn a wish 
to abuse it; but every desire to conciliate and protect them. But 
was this the case when Catholics had the power? On the contrary, 
did they not take every opportunity of barassing and tormenting 
them ; and is not this a good and a strong reason, not to give them 
an opportunity of doing it again ? 

Ido not myself think, that if the Bill was ever to pass both 
Houses of Parliament, that the Regent could, consistent with the 
coronation oath, give it the royal assent. He would then be sanc- 
tioning the precise measures which occasioned the expulsion of 
James II., and would be swerving from the principles upon which 
his family were placed upon the throne. I, however, hope, that 
a stand wiil be made by the advocates of the Protestant ascendancy 
in the legislature, when this subject shall be brought under discus- 
sion ; and that it will be rejected without the necessity of the royal 
veto, 

[am afraid, Sir, I have now occupied too many of your valuable 
pages, or I could add much more upon each of the momentous 
subjects to which I have, in this communication, ventured to call 
the attention of His Majesty’s ministers. They all involve the 
welfare of the people of England in an eminent degree ; and, I trust, 
they will all meet an early and prempt attention. 

Leeds, Fel. 15, 1819, ALBION. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


WE are now in the daily expectation of hearing that a motioa 
has been made in the two Houses of Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of granting all the power tothe Papists, of which our 
forefathers were obliged to deprive them. Be it also remem- 
bered, that these restrictions were enacted principally by the 
Whigs, by the good old Whigs, who improved our constitution 
by the expulsion of a faithless Popish monarch, a man of great 
veracity in private life; hut who, through the influence of his 
religion and his Priests, broke every oath and every promise 
which threw any obstacle in their way. ‘These, our forefathers, 
have hitherto been deemed men of deep political knowledge, 
attached to the most extensive liberty consistent with the secu- 
rity of society, by no means bigots in religion, and certainly 
not remarkable for peculiar attachment to the Church of 
England; yet did they, taught by sad and repeated experience, 
bind the dragon tight in chains, which their posterity have 
slackened, certainly not to the advantage of the kingdom at 
large. Every concession has produced fresh claims, and 
should these, now made, be granted, some new demand would 
quickly be pressed upon us. Conversion is with them a sacred 
duty, which they perform with all their energies. To preserve 
themselves from being stimulated to consider, to delude others 
by the fascination of their sophistry, to gain power and to 
acquire riches, are now the sole employment of their Priest~ 
hood, who have ever contrived to make their laity ready instru- 
ments. Nothing short of every thing will satisfy. They are 
not so infatuated, indeed, as to own this; hut this they have 
hitherto practised. Their language always was, Grant but this, 
and we willask no more. But, as if appetite increased with 
what it fed on, they now demand every thing but the throne 
itself!!! That we must contend for in the next Parliament, 
Should they succeed in this. Their restless encroachments 
should not only be sternly repelled, but restrained, by depriving 
No, 249, Vol. 55, February, 1819. Ror 
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them of some of those concessions which they have so abused. 
Indeed, the very mode by which they are now endeavouring to 
surprise or deceive the nation, alone proves what dangerous 
politicians they are, and how ready to suppress their opinions, 
to equivocate, and to dissemble, for the furtherance of their 
ends. These sanctify the means, as every Jesuit has declared. 
Thus they are now attempting a junction with the Dissenters 
of all denominations, and making common cause with them, 
whom, on the other side of the water, they cannot tolerate for 
a moment. But we trust that the majority of our fellow Pro- 
testants will not suffer themselves to be cajoled now, as they 
were by James the Second. We say the majority ; for we are 
well aware of certain descriptions among us who would con- 
federate with Turks and Bhuddists, who are too rational to 
heed any difference of creed. ‘There are among us men who 
call themselves Dissenters, but whose proper appellation i is — 
Infidels, who believe in Socrates. as much as in Jesus, and who 
evidently aim at playing off one Christian sect against another, 
with the intent of extinguishing all. ‘These, and some others, 
tending to the same degree of infidelity, will, undoubtedly, 
unite with Papists in any project subversive of true religion. 
But we hope better things of Dissenters who are truly Chris- 
tians, and would recal to their remembrance the Sermons for- 
merly preached at Salter’s Hall. Are they prepared so to 
derogate from the principles of their best divines and soundest 
scholars, to sacrifice truth to political considerations, to join 
in fellowship with 1poLATERs,* and by granting them power, 
enable them to propagate their falsehoods with better effect ? 
Willthe Methodists overlook the bitterness with which they 
are treated in Ireland, that at Maynooth the Popish rabble, 
unchecked by a numerous aid surrounding Priesthood, pulled 
down their chapel, that they are proscribed, avoided, and re- 
garded as if excommunicated ? It is true that at Carlow, the 
Quakers have been protected by the Priests? But who knows 
not that the Quakers are the offspring of the Jesuits? We 
cannot now enter into a detailed proof of this. It will be suf- 
ficient to remind our readers that William Penn was the bosom 
friend of our last Popish Monarch, and his ready instrument 
in many of his oppressive acts, particularly in his attempt on 
Magdalen College, Oxford,, and that the father of their apolo- 





* That Papists were Idolaters, the old Presbyterians ever insisted, 
and that on the soundest principles of logic. ‘We shall, ere we con- 
clade, endeavour to prove either that they still are Idolaters, or that 
there never existed this crime. 
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gist, Barclay, was Keeper of the Library in the Vatican ! 
Let, then, the Methodists consider what their treatment in 
Ireland would have been, had the Papists possessed sufficient 
power ; from the possession of power only do we now seek to 
exclude them. We, therefore, earnestly intreat our English 
Methodists to peruse the Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, reprinted 
in the Jast Protestant Advocate, p. 470, to whom the author is 
well known. 

And let none suppose that the introduction of a few Popish 
Members into Parliament could have no effect. We have too 
often witnessed what may be effected there by a compact, how- 
ever small, body. T'rom various motives they will be always 
joined by others, so as to have efficient weight on questions 
when the House is almost equally divided. ‘These opportu- 
nities they will seize to extort one concession after another 
from ministry, until they become ministers themselves. Of 
their management, we here give the following instance, as 
strictly in point. In the neighbourhood of Stonyhurst was a 
Vicar, (unlike his Lancastrian brethren sleeping on their posts, 
or fearful of disobliging those about them, an indelible dis- 
grace,) who manfully exposed the absurdities of Popery, and 
prevented its progress in a very great degree. Him the Jesuits 
contrived to remove to a more distant situation, and his suc- 
cessor was appointed by their influence, who, grateful to his 
patrons, is a dumb dog, and openeth not his mouth. Who- 
ever then is truly interested for pure Christianity, whoever isa 
friend of religious liberty, whoever is not an advocate for ido- 
latry, will, at this moment, warmly exert himself; for idolatry 
is a sin of so dreadful a nature in religion, as totally to destroy 
it: like treason in a state, it is fundamentally subversive of 
the whole superstructure. The anger of God is denounced 
against it in the most plain and most terrific terms, and the 
execution of that anger has been seen in calamities which 
should appal the serious, and make them very cautious how 
they contaminate themselves by_unity with such sinners. The 
Papists, indeed, insist, as might be supposed, that they are no 
idolaters. We think the charge may be proved beyond the 
power of refutation. 

Let us first consider the two Commandments which the 
Papists perversely make one, and thence deduce an argument 
for their imagery, (see Bellarmine de cultu Imaginum.) They 
are as evidently distinct commands as the sixth and seventh; 
but to make up the due number ten, they preposterously 
divide the last, separating, Thou shalt not. covet thy netghbour’s 
wife, from, Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house. Yet 
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our Lord includes the whole under one sentence, Thou shalt 
not covet. Besides, either may be kept, and the other broken. 
As a man may commit adultery and not commit murder, so 
one may worship false Gods, and not worship an image, or we 
may worship images of the trae God, which is not worshipping 
other Gods, according to the Roman definition of image wor- 
ship, at least. But the sense and spirit of the two Command- 
ments may be briefly expressed thus :-— 

Ist. Thou shalt not worship any created Being. 

2dly. ‘Thou shalt not worship the representation of any 
Being. 

Let it not be supposed that substituting the word created 
Being for Gods, is begging the question; for what do we mean 
by the word God or Gods? Is it not a Being always present, 
and within hearing? Do not all the prayers and the hymns of 
the Heathens, which are left, suppose this? It would be idle 
to suppose otherwise. And we may surely presume all, at this 
time of day, to admit that no created Being can be omnipre- 
sent. Besides, when it is recollected that the chief objects of 
ancient worship were deified men, we shall be surely justified 
in giving the above, as the sense and spirit of the first Com- 
mandment. 

Respecting the second. The Romanists pretend that we 
falsify Scripture, in translating pesel, a graven image, whereas, 
it should be, a graven thing. Poor pretence, silly evasion. 
Yet the Septuagint translates this word Esdwacy, an idol, at once 
proving their opinion of its meaning, at least. However, it 
is scarcely worth while disputing the point, for the next word 
is, the likeness, as confessed by all. Now a likeness, or an 
image of any one, are almost synonimous terms. The differ- 
ence, if we are very critical, is this—an image is used of a 
statue ; a likeness, of a picture. We think that the Romanists 
will allow that this Commandment equally forbids the worship, 
not at present defining that word, of images, either graven or 
cast, and of pictures, whether they are intended for represen- 
tations and likenesses or not. Indeed, the parallel passage in 
Leviticus, ch. xxvi. v. 1, is so much to the point, that we 
shal] give a very literal translation thereof. | 

Ye shall not make to yourselves vanities (tdols,) nor a graven 
thing, nor a pillar ; ye shall not erect an image of stone, ye shall 
not place (them) in your land to bow down yourselves before them. 

We may, therefore, from these premises, fairly conclude 
that by this Commandment, it is forbidden us to worsip 
images or pictures, or any thing whatever, made by mn. 
Our next consideration must be, what worship is for bidd’n, 
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for on this subject our modern idolaters employ much equivo- 
cation. Now there are two words employed by the Almighty, 
whose meaning we must accurately investigate. The first is 
nnw, shakah, which signifies literally, to bend down, to bow 
down, to fall procumbent on the ground, and to swim, that 
being, like the former sense, placing the body in an horizontal 
posture. In Hithpael, a voice in Hebrew Grammar analogous 
to the middle voice in Greek ; it signifies to bow oneself down, 
and is constantly applied in Scripture to that posture of the 
body which is assumed out of reverence or respect to God, 
Angels, or Kings. Instances are so plentiful, that we shall 
give one only as peculiarly adapted to the passage before us. 
In 2 Kings ch. v. ver. 18, Naaman inquires of the Prophet, 
whether it would be imputed to him as sin, if when attending 
on the King in the temple of Rimmon, he should there bow 
himself down? ‘The Hebrew word used in this verse for that 
phrase, is the same as the one used in the second Command- 
ment, and in Lev. v. xxvi. v. 1. It therefore signifies, to 
adore, by bending the head, or the knee, or the body. 

To the next word, usually translated worship, we beg parti- 
cular attention. This, in the Hebrew, is say obed, to serve. 
From it are derived service, slave, servant, &c. &c. It is 
accurately synonimous with dovasww in Greek, and its derivatives 
with dovasa, dovaoc, &c. Hence, it obtains its peculiar significa- 
tion from the substantive joined to it, being a transitive verb. 
To serve God is to worship Him, to serve the earth, (a common 
Hebrew phrase,) is to cultivate the ground, and to serve man, 
is to obey him. But what deserves our notice is this, that it 
is the very word which Papists apply as descriptive of the 
reverence they pay to the Saints and their images. The dulia, 
of which they speak, is the Greek of that very word which 
God used on Mount Sinai, when He declared from thunder 
and thick darkness—Thou shalt not worship them. If a Pro- 
phet had selected a word from the Hebrew language, which, 
of all others, might most aptly describe the worship now paid 
to the Saints and their images, this is the one he must have 
chosen. Whoever should now translate dulia into Hebrew, 
would and must, take a derivative from obed. And we would 
propose to the Romanists their choice of this dilemma. If 
these two Commandments are to be considered as one, for- 
bidding the worship of any Being but the one God, then it 
forbids dulia to any Saints or Angels; but if there be here 
two Commandments, then the second forbids dulia being paid 
to the representation of any Being whatever. In either case, 
their practice is proved idolatrous. In short, the second Com- 
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mandment specifically forbids man to offer any marks of 
reverence or religious respect, by bowing, or kneeling, or 
otherwise, any dulia, or worship, or service, to that which is 
made by hand. 

Let us next examine the pretences upon which the Romanists 
defend their image-worship. ‘They contend that this worship 
is paid not to the image, but to him whom the image repre- 
sents. This is, at present, their chief apology; but they have 
it in common with all idolaters of all former times. When 
the Israelites set up the Golden Calf, does any one suppose 
them so stupid as to have worshipped their own ear-rings, 
of which that calf was made? This is assuredly impossible. 
Nay, it is clear from the narration of Moses, that with this 
calf before them, they worshipped Jehovah their true God ; 
for as soon as Aaron had set up an image, and erected an altar, 
he proclaimed—A_ feast to the Lord (Jehovah Heb.) on the 
morrow. Here the same word is used as in Exod. ch. x. v. 9. 
itis the feast of the Lord your God, ch. xii. v. 14, &c. &c. 
So that, clearly, the worship terminates in, and had for its real 
object, the true God; using the calf as the medium, or repre- 
sentation of some divine attribute. Nor will it be denied that 
the image of the Israelites was as near a representation of the 
Supreme Being, as the bearded old man of the Romanists. 

It is superfluous reciting frem the Classics proofs that the 
Heathens acknowledged one Lord God far above all others, 
although they chiefly adored inferior deities as his ministers 
and their peculiar guardians. A single sentence or two from 
Cudworth will be sufficient for our present purpose. In ch. iv. 
he says—‘* The Hebrews were the only nation, who before 
Christianity for several ages, professedly opposed the Poly- 
theism and idolatry of the Pagan world. Wherefore it may be 
probably concluded that they had the right notion of this 
Pagan Polytheism, and understood what it consisted in, viz. 
whether in worshipping many unmade, self-originated Deities, 
as partial Creators of the world, or else, in worshipping 
besides the Supreme God, other created Beings superior to 
men.” Now Philo plainly understood the Pagan Polytheism 
after this latter way, as may appear from this passage of his in 
his book concerning the Confusion of Tongues, where speaking 
of the Supreme God, the Maker and Lord of the whole world, 
and of his innumerable assistant powers, both visible and invi- 
sible, he adds— Wherefore some men being struck with admira- 
dion of botl: these wor ‘Ids, the visible and ‘the invisible, have not 
only deified the whole of them, but also their several parts, a 
the Sun, and the Moon, and the whole Heaven, they not i iaiiig 
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to call these Gods, And again, in his Commentary on the 
Decalogue, we have—Wherefore removing all such rmposture, 
let us worship no Beings that are by rature brothers and german 

tous, though endued with far more pure and immortal essence. 
ihan we are ; but let us deeply fix this first and most holy com- 
mandment i our breasts, to acknowledge and worship only the 
one Supreme God. But Maimonides, in his More Nevochim, 
speaks still more directly to the point—‘* You know that he 
who committeth idolatry, he does it not as supposing that there is 
210 other God beside that which he worshippeth ; for it never came 
into the head of any idolater, nor ever will, that that statue which 
is made by them of metal, stone, or wood, is that very God which 
created heaven and earth; but they worship those statues and 
images, only as the representation of something which is a me- 
diator between Ged and them. For the Idolaters argued thus :— 
Ist. In respect of God, since he was of such transcendent perfec- 
tion above men, it was not possible for men to be united to, or have 
communion wih him, otherwise than by certain middle beings or 
mediators, &c. 2dly. They thus argued also in respect of them- 
selves, that being corporeal, so that they could not apprehend God 
abstractedly, they must needs have something sensible to excite and 
stir up their devotion, and fix their imagination upon.” Thus far 
Maimonides. And now we would appeal to every unprejudiced 
person, whether the dulia of Papists be not here accurately 
described. Nay, their very excuses are here alleged. 

That the Primitive Church used no likeness or representa- 
tion whatever in their worship, is so abundantly clear from 
various passages in Origen’s Answer to Celsus, that it will be 
sufficient to quote this charge of Celsus against Christians, 
because they had no image, not even of Christ himself. For 
he derides them as being very ridiculous in execrating as idols, 
the visible Gods, whilst they worshipped that God of their own, 
worse in truth than these idols, nor even an idol at all, being actu- 
ally dead, and they sought his Father being the same as himself 
ouQioy avtw. Lib. 7. Sec. 40. | 

From the Fathers, it would be endless to produce passages 
to the same purport. 

That our readers may be convinced of having before them 
the best defence of image-worship yet invented by the Papists, 
namely, that it is relative only, we shall proceed to give some 
quotations from their ablest apologist, Bellarmine, from whose 
works those of the present generation borrow all their argu- 
ments. It will be recollected that in the Second Council of 
Nice, it was determined that the same worship was to be 
oficred to images, as to the Holy Trinity. Yet Bellarmine, 
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in book II. cap. 24, says that images, per se, and properly, 
ought not to be worshipped with the same worship as their 
originals are worshipped, and the title of his next chapter is— 
By what manner of worship images are to be adored. ‘This 
chapter being very short, we will translate so far as we can 
make sense of it, and perhaps a little farther. 

“The fifth conclusion is, the worship which is due to 
images on their own account, and properly is a certain imper- 
fect worship, which analogically and reductively, belongs to 
the species of that worship which is due to the original. That 
is tosay. ‘To images do not belong properly either latria, or 
hyperdulia, or dulia, or any other worship of those kinds which 
belong to an intelligent nature. For an inanimate and sense- 
less thing is incapable of worships of this kind, (Query, is it 
capable capax of worship of any kind ?) but a certain inferior 
worship, differing according to the difference of images. Thus 
to the images of the Saints is not due properly dulia, but an 
inferior worship, which may be called dulia secundum quid, or 
dulia analogically or reductively. So to the images of the 
blessed Virgin, hyperdulia is not simply due, but hyperdulia 
secundum quid, or analogically or reductively. Lastly, to the 
images of Christ, true latria is not due and simply ; but a 
worship without comparison inferior, which yet is referable to 
latria, as an imperfect to a perfect. It is proved thus. As an 
image is to the original, so is the worship of the image to the 
worship of the original; but the image is the original itself, 
analogically and secundum quid, for the picture of a man is a 
man secundum quid and analogically, so to the image is due a 
worship due to the original, imperfect and analogical.” 

The next paragraph endeavours to reconcile this opinion 
with that of St. Thomas, and Bonaventura, who agreed with 
the Second Council of Nice, and the fourth applies the same 
observations to the relicts of the Saints. 

Now here we must perceive that the material image itself is 
worshipped. For instance, if you worship the Virgin Mary, 
her image not being present, you must worship her with hyper- 
dulia;* but if you worship her image, it must be with some- 
thing i inferior, let us say dulia :—so that we have the following 
ridiculous scale. 





* The unlearned reader must understand that hyperdulia is to 
dulia, as superfine broad cloth is to the best Yorkshire narrow. We 
cannot convey a clearer explanation, hyper is super in Greek, hyper- 
fine is superfine, &c. 
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Worship Christ himself — with Latria. 
— his Image —-— Hyperdulia. 
the Virgin aa Do. 
—— her Image _—- Dulia. 
St. Peter —_——- Do. 


his Image Subdulia. 

By latria, is meant that proper worship to Almighty God, 
to whom alone religious worship is due. 

But we must here break off, for the purpose of laying before 
our readers, the exertions making i in Ireland for the admission 
of such religionists to farther power, and to give another 
shocking instance of the abuse of that which they already have. 

The public papers have given us accounts of the Protestants, 
in many parts of Ireland, agreeing to petition for the emanci- 
pation of the Romanists. That so sudden a change in public 
opinion could not have been produced by conviction is evident 
enough. We ascribed it to terror and political manceuvre. 
We are now able to give proof of both. We, in this Island, 
have not the smallest conception of the state of intimidation 
under which our brethren there labour, nor can they conceive 
how much terror prevents the propagation of reformed truths. 
In the annexed papers, it will be seen that the most direct 
perjury is employed to excuse or mitigate the cruelty of the 
most dreadful outrage. A proselyte from idolatry is not 
allowed to die in peace, nor even to be interred in a Protestant 
Church Yard by his own Rector. This is not a solitary 
instance; several others have been recorded in these pages, 
and they ought to make a deep impression on our minds. Let 
us not forsake our brethren in this their hour of need. Let us 
all unite again in their support, and Bel shall again bow down, 
and Nebo stoop, their idols shall again be a load for the weary 
beast. 

The Corporation of Dublin have vindicated their consis- 
tency, and have led the way for other cities to follow, whilst 
the attempt made to smuggle a Protestant Petition for the 
Papists in Dublin, has served only to expuse the shameful arts 
of a desperate party. We trust that the true British spirit is at 
last roused there, and we are sure it will not want support and 
encouragement here. We shall add no more at present, to 
make room for our numerous important documents. 


PROTESTANTS COME ON—BIGOTRY AND INTO- 
LERANCE ARE AT YOUR DOORS!!! 














Your enemies are determined to undermine your Ascendancy 
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in Church and State. They have insidiously brought over 
the instruments of their terror, to become apparently the 
friends of their ambition ; and, however mean or despica- 
ble this conduct may be, in those who have been thus i impor- 
tuned, they however are short-sighted and weak enough to 
become the dupes and instruments of Popery; and though 
calling themselves Protestants, they are, nevertheless, to be 
looked to, and their motives exposed. In the first place, we 
deny, that under the protection of the law, any act committed 
under the influence of terror is binding, and that to such an 
extent does this principle of common justice and common 
honesty extend, that even oaths are held in the eye of the law 
as cancelled, if administered under the influence of terror. 
What, then, must we say to those, who come forward to sign a 
Petition for Popish Ascendancy, but that they do it in their 
own defence, under the influence of apprehension. Look, for 
instance, to the Bar—such members thereof as signed this 
Petition, have done it as a forlorn hope, to continue in posses- 
sion of the patronage of the Catholics. Can a brewer expect 
to sell his porter, or a haberdasher expect to sell his wares, 
if he does not sign the Petition? Where can the sugar- 
dealer or hop-merchant expect sales, unless he becumes the 
subservient creature of those who now wage a war of proscrip- 
tion and annihilation towards the Protestant interest ? Paltry 
and dependent Protestants, we pity you, thus to wear the chains 
of necessity—and however they may gall you to the quick, 
that nevertheless you must wear them! Do these poor instru- 
ments of necessity, who really have no religion of their own, 
but who call themselves Protestants, consider what may happen, 
should the prayer of the Petition, bearing their signatures, suc- 
ceed? Are they prepared to expect from Catholics any forgive- 
ness or mercy, which they deny even to the dead? If they do, 
let them read the following account, and look into their hearts 
for a reply.—Let them reflect that the Catholic religion towards 
Protestants, is one of Intolerance, and towards Protestant As- 
cendancy, one of extermination, Cast but their eyes to the 
Four Courts, and they see Catholic Lawyers, who, thirty years 
ago, would not, as Catholics, be allowed to plead in the Court 
of Conscience—and linked to these, perhaps, you may find se- 
veral whose mistaken politics drove them from their native land, 
little more than twenty years ago, and who, after being fugitive 
wanderers on a foreign shore, have returned to their native land, 
= and pardoned by a Protestant Government. Can the 
lexatue gentry expect this from a Catholic Government? No; 
without gratitude, without shame, they impudently strut about 
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to importune signatures to the most insolent ebullition of effron- MI 
tery ever attempted to be imposed on the House of Parliament, § 
and forget all that has been done to serve them, because more cf 


is in expectation, which they hope to achieve. 

What rancorous malignity does the following prove, exists 
towards Protestants, even when DEAD in their GRAVES—and 
what can the living Protestant then expect, if unqualified 
Emancipation were granted? therefore we say, 

ProresTANTs CoMEF On, } 
Not to oppose with your physical strength the march of your ene- } 


~~ 


mies, but to watch over your RELIGion, your Country, and 
your Constitution, and preserve it from the deceitful tricks of 
well experienced adepts in Popery :-— 

“It is with feelings of the most sincere and heart- felt con- 
cern that we this day communicate to the public, the particu- 
lars of a most disgraceful outrage which occurred on Sunday i 
at the funeral of the late Mr. John Herbert, of this City. In 
detailing the circumstances of this transaction, we entirely dis- . 
claim all feelings of a private or a partial nature, convinced as 
we are that the detail must reflect disgrace upon the country 
in which we live ; we should gladly endeavour to bury the sub- i 
ject in oblivion, were we not sensible that in bringing the case i 
before the public, we submit it to a tribunal whose severe and 


oe a ee ee 


impartial judgment is calculated to exercise a most salutary Ht | 
control, not over the conduct of individuals, but of society at Hi | 
large. i 

‘The late Mr. John Herbert, who was educated in the ia 


Roman Catholic Religion, some years since conformed to the 
Established Church, and continued an attached member of it to 
the period of his decease; during his illness, which was pro- | 
tracted for many months, he was constantly visited by two Cler- r! 
gymen of the religion which he had chosen, and in his last | 
moments he fully evinced both the sincerity of the motives . 
which had influenced him, and his determination to continue 
steadfast unto the end. ‘The period of his sufferings however A 
approached, and on Friday se’nnight he died. Having directed 
that he should be buried at Fedamore, the burial place of his 
family, one of the Clergymen who had attended him during his 
illness, anxious to shew this mark of respect to his memory, 





was about to step into a carriage in order to attend him to the a 
grave, when it was intimated to him that by doing so, he would a | 
incur ‘the most imminent danger, as a plot had been formed to ! 
assassinate him : deterred by this alarming intelligence, he was mt 


reluctantly obliged to relinquish his intention, and the funeral “ 
proceeded to the church yard of Fedamore, where the Clergy- } 
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man of the Parish was ready to receive it. The corpse, how- 
ever, had scarcely been taken from the hearse, when it was for- 
cibly seized by a party of the persons who had assembled—and, 
instead of being borne into the church- yard, was dragged across 
a ditch into a potatoe field, and thrown upon the ground, with 
every mark of opprobium and reproach. ‘The Friends of the 
deceased, after some time, succeeded in bearing it to the grave, 
and the Clergyman had just commenced the solemn office of 
the burial of the dead, when a man stepped forward, proclaim- 
ing aloud, with oaths and imprecations, that the deceased never 
should be buried in any other manner than that in which 
his ancestors had been buried—in this outcry he was joined by 
numbers of those who were then present, and the Clergyman 
was ultimately obliged to desist from the attempt.—The cla- 
mour, however, being in some measure subsided, and the fa- 
mily of the deceased having surrounded the grave, the service 
was again resumed, when the Clergyman was seized by the col- 
lar, the prayer-book dashed from his hand upou the ground, and 
every term of reproach which malice could invent, or the most 
diabolical ingenuity could suggest, was prodigally lavished both 
upon his office as a clergyman of the Established Church and 
the religion to which he belonged.—The corpse was at length 
committed to the grave, and the numerous actors in this shame- 
ful outrage, after some time had elapsed, dispersed. Having 
thus given a correct outline of an occurrence which we know 
not how to stigmatize by a term of sufficiently heavy reproach, 
we consider it to be unnecessary to offer any observation upon 
the motives which dictated it, or the bigotted intolerance which 
carried it into effect, we shall not attribute it to the anathemas* 





* The fact here alluded to, forms no part of the statement, but 
from its connexion with it, deserves to be known. Four months 
previous to his death, Mr. Herbert, finding health declining, sent for 
a Clergyman of the Church of England, and upon being asked 
whence arose the change in his religious views, answered in the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ Some years since, I was indisposed, and my wife 
sent for a Roman Catholic Priest to attend me ; in the course of con- 
versation he enquired what place of worship my wife and children at- 
tended, I replied, the Protestant Church—they will be damned says 
he, if they continue in this course, and you too, if you do not prevent 
them going there any more!’ Mr. Herbert replied, ‘ I cannot believe 
my wife will be damned, for she is a good woman : and he further 
observed, if God raises me from the bed on which I lie, I will search 
the Scriptures to see if you are authorised to inculcate such doctrines. 
Mr. Herbert was restored, read his bible, and renounced the errors of 
the Church of Rome. 
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which were pronounced both against the deceased and against his 
family, nor shall we connect it with the exemplary and pious 
zeal* which almost in the last moments of his existence burst 
into the sanctuary of the dying man’s apartment, to reclaim, or 
to insult, or to disturb him---our object and our determination 
is to bring intolerance to the bar of public opinion---and, con- 
vinced that the authors and the agents in this disgusting outrage 
will meet that general execration which they merit, we consign 
them to that sentence of indelible ignonimy which will always 
attend them. 

With regard to the first note, I feel quite ready to avow, 
that the conversation alluded to was held by the deceased with 
me, in presence with Mr. Herbert—and the deceased offered 
to verify the same upon oath. 

WILLIAM D. HOARE, 
Vicar-General of the Diocese of Limerick. 


With regard to the second note, the occurrences related 
therein were told me in the presence of the deceased, by his 
desire, and were afterwards confirmed by Mrs. Herbert, to 
Henry William Baylee, Esq. and myself. 

WILLIAM HOARE, 


Vicar-General. 





I was present when this circumstance was related to Rev. 
Wm. D. Hoare, and acknowledged as a correct statement. 


HENRY WILLIAM BAYLEE. 





* A few days previous to Mr. Herbert’s death he was visited by 
another Roman Catholic Priest who came to represent to him what 
he called his dangerous situation; and finding Mr. Herbert inflexibly 
attached to the religious doctrines he had embraced, told him that his bible 
was wrong, and launched out into strong and violent invectives against 
the Bishop, Dean, and Clergy of the Established Charch, stating, 
among other things, that if they were present he would put them 
under his feet. To all which Mr. Herbert replied, that he was una- 
ble for religious controversy ; that he had a peace which he (the Priest) 
neither gave, nor could he take it from him ; at the same time request- 
ing, that all future intercourse might cease between them.—(Lime- 
rick Chronicle.) 

Surely, Mr. Daniel O' Connel willnot attempt toridicule this atrocious 
and bigotted conduct at one of his Mass-House harangues, as he lately 
has presumed to do, a catalogue of crimes which happened in 1798 
—neither can our kiln-dried Protestants do so, in their /audalle exer- 
tions to get Protestant Signatures to Popish Demands.—We, however, 
cannot blame Mr. O'Connel half so much as we do such people, for 
his creed is Catholic, and a Catholic in his heart cannot wish well to 
Protestant ascendancy. 
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To the Editors of the Limerick Chronicle. 


Sirs,—In consequence of the Publications which I have 
seen in the Evening Post of Thursday, and the Chronicle of 
Saturday last, 1 feel it incumbent upon me to request the 
insertion of the following statement :—Some time previous to 
the death of Mr. John Herbert (whom I knew but as a parish- 
ioner of St. John’s—the duty of which I have to discharge, 
during the absence of the Rev. Mr. Lewis), I was called on to 
visit him, and waited on him accordingly—some days after, 
a very respectable man came to the vestry-room of St. John’s 
Church, and warned me to be cautious how I lost any of the 
flock committed to my charge—and at the same time remarked, 
that if 1 enquired from Mr. Herbert himself, I should find 
that he (the man who called on me) was not insolent in thus 
(as he expressed himself) putting me on my guard.—Imme- 
diately I again went to the house of the sick man, and was 
stopped at the door by a woman, who asked me was [ not 
Mr. Maunsell---adding, if I was, Mr. Herbert would not see 
me, that I had no business there? However, having knocked, 
and the door being opened, I was immediately welcomed, and 
ushered to the chamber of Mr. Herbert, whom I found ex- 
tremely discomposed : and having asked him the cause, and 
related to him the conversation which just occurred, both in the 
vestry-room and at his door, he answered me nearly in these 
words :---% Oh, Mr. Maunsell, I have been torn, distracted, 
from a visit which a gentleman has been pleased to afflict me 
with; who attacked me ina cruel manner, telling me that I 
was long enough with the devil, and even now to turn from 
him, I answered, that I was convinced that was not the case, 
for there is my sheet anchor (pointing to my bible, which lay 
on the table near my bed), whence I draw to myself peace and 
comfort such as he could not give nor never take away. That 
Holy Book, and I know not how many other versions o’it, he 
replied are spurious ; and having asked him what version of it 
was right, he peremptorily told me that I had no occasion for a 
bible at ALL. I then turned away telling him that in my 
present state I was totally unable to hold a controversy with 
him, and that the whole conclave of Rome would not alter 
my sentiments---he then turned to my wife and commenced 
abusing our holy faith, saying where was it at such a time 
(meaning I suppose the reformation) an excommunicated Friar 
(indeed) who took a nun from her nunnery, was its founder ; 
that we ought to be ashamed of the very name; to send for her 
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Bishop, Dean, Mr. Hoare, or Mr. Gubbins, and he would put 
them down before her. Poor woman, continued Mr. Her- 
bert, quite distracted, from the scene which he just passed, she 
could not tell him, that it was then, now, and ever since the Gos- 
pel of peace was made known, in the Bible; and that Luther 
(however false she believed his assertion of him to be) was not 
the founder of the Established Church.” I knew that Mr. 
Herbert’s conviction of the errors of the Church of Rome was 
strong; and his attachment to the doctrines of the bible firm 
---I therefore requested, that he would rather direct his thoughts 
to the awful change which with rapid strides. was fast approach- 
ing. Such, I solemnly assert, was the substance, and as far 
as my memory has aided me, the very words which passed re- 
lative to the conversation of the person alluded to in the se- 
cond note, annexed toa former statement. I will not trespass 
on yours, or on the time of the public, by pourtraying the un- 
feigned penitence which burst from the inmost soul of the dying 
man; it is a glorious consolation to every true Christian to 
know, that it is before a merciful judge he is gone, who will not 
bring his tythe book, nor his exactions, to account, but who 
rejoices more over one sinner that repenteth, than ninety and 
nine just persons who need no repentance. I trust the ashes 

of the dead will now be suffered to enjoy that hallowed repose 
to which Omnipotence has consigned them. Another circum- 
stance now remains, which I should not trespass on the public 
by stating, but from the manner in which my conduct has been 
noticed by the writer of a paragraph in the Evening Post of 
Thursday, in which I am accused with having swerved from the 
‘discharge of a solemn duty,’ which, as he is pleased to say 
‘argues against the warmth of his (my) friendship, and the fer- 
vor of his (my) zeal.’ I was informed by Mrs. Herbert, that 
least any thing should induce me to attend the funeral, she 
dismissed a carriage from the door (which before, she wished | 
should go in) for that she and others were warned, that if I 
went I should be sent back to Limerick as dead as the corpse l 
attended. The paragraphist will perhaps allow me to inform 
him, that every Clergyman’s duty is legally confined to his own 
parish, and that naught but folly should induce any person to 
give a murderer an opening to execute his design, hy intruding 
into a parish where he was unknown, and where the performance 
of the duties was already provided for. Nothing, I trust, shall 
withhold me from mine---the writer of the paragraph before 
alluded to, may make himself perfectly easy on this point. J 
now bid farewell to this unpleasing subject, | trust, for ever. I 
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have trespassed too much upon the attention of the public. As 
the solemnity of an open signature is of such importance. 
[ am, Sir, your’s, 
WILLIAM MAUNSELL, 
Curate of St. John’s 
Limerick, Feb. 3, 1810. 


The statement which appeared in the Limerick Chronicle of 
Wednesday, the 27th of January, relative to the occurrences 
which took place in the Church-yard of Fanningstown is not 
exaggerated as erroneously reported. ‘The indignity offered to 
the corpse was in the Church-yard, not in a potatoe-field. 


THOMAS WESTROFF, 
Vicar of Fedamore. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN HERBERT. 


(From the Limerick Chronicle.) 


The following statement came from Mrs. Cussen, a near 
relative of the late Mr. Herbert; and we are requested to 
insert it by the Rev. Mr. Hogan :--- 

“IT recollect having been in the apartment of the late Mr. 
Herbert, when he received a visit from his sister and the 
Rev. Dr. Hogan. During the conversation that took place 
between Mr. Herbert and Dr. Hogan, I am positive that the 
latter did not ‘ launch into invectives against any of the Pro- 
testant Clergymen, and that he did not even speak a word 
disrespectfal of them. I am certain that Dr. Hogan did not 
tell the sick man that he was long enough with the D I, 
nor assert that he had no occasion at all for the Bible: Mr. 
Herbert did not point to the bible, nor speak of it---nor 
did Dr. Hogan say that it was spurious. I am also cer- 
tain, that Dr. Hogan did not express himself contemptu- 
ously of the Protestant Religion, nor assert that Martin Luther 
and his Nun were its parents.---I listened attentively to the 
entire conversation, and am convinced that Dr. Hogan did not 
use those expressions which have been imputed to him, and 
which I am ready to contradict upon oath. 

The widow of the late Mr. Herbert acknowledged on last Sun- 
day, in my presence, and that of other persons, that Dr. Hogan 


- did not speak disrespectfully of any Protestant Clergyman. 
‘“* CATHERINE CUSSEN,” 


We are requested by the Gentlemen whose signatures ap- 
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peared in support of the statement relative to the late Mr. Her- 


bert, to insert the following, which has been given us by the 
Rev. Mr. Maunsell :--- 


County of the City of Limerick, Mrs. Sarah Herbert, wi- 

to wit. Yan of the late Mr. John 
Herbert, came this day be- 
fore me, and voluntarily made oath on the Holy Evangelists, 
that she read the statement of the Rev. Wm. Maunsell, which 
appeared in The Limerick Chronicle of the 3d instant, setting 
forth certain conversations which he, the said Rev. Wm. Maun- 
sell, had with her late husband on his death-bed, in presence 
of deponent---and that said statement is a faithful, correct, 
and undeviating transcript. Deponent further saith, that she 
also read a certificate, signed Catherine Cussen, in The Even- 
ing Post of Thursday, contradicting the said statement of said 
Rev. Wm. Maunsell, and also imputing to deponent a conver- 
sation with her, the said Catherine, wherein deponent is made 
to say, that the Roman Catholic Clergyman did not speak 
disrespectfully of any Protestant Clergyman; which deponent 
positively swears is false---as the said expressions were made 
use of as mentioned in the Rev. Wm. Maunsell’s statement, 
and in deponent’s presence. 





Sworn before me this 5th of February, 1519, 
JOSEPH GABBETT, 


Mayor of Limerick. 
SARAH HERBERT. 





Seteines,'c\ aan 


CITY OF DUBLIN PETITION AGAINST ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


WHILE some of our Cotemporaries boast, through the columns 
of their corrupt pages, that Protestant signatures are procuring 
every day, to the Roman Catholic Petition, for total Emanci- 
pation, we can instance a circumstance of the first importance, 
to the friends of the Constitution, in Caurcnu and Sratr, and, 

which is, that on Monday last, the Guitp or MERCHANTS of 
the City of Dublin, UNANIMOUSLY VOTED, that Petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament should be presented early in this Session, 
against any encroachment onthe principles of our glorious Consti- 
tution. If we contrast this circumstance with the cases of tri- 
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umph, alluded to by the Popish press, how different must the fact 
appear? Here, for instance, we have the first Guild in the City of 
Dublin, consisting of upwards of Onk THousaNnp CITIZENS oF 
Dusuin, by their free suffrages, unanimous in their opinion, 
against any innovation being made, on the principles of our 
Constitution, which is essentially Protestant ;---And, on the 
other hand, we have an Intolerant faction, vaunting in their 
success, at finding a few opposition Peers, and terror-struck 
citizens, signing their names toa Petition, which breathes not 
the Constitutional Language of the Petition from the Guild of 
Merchants, but a dogmatical and presumptuous demand of to- 
tal and unlimited Emancipation! Surely, the Public must 
see and join with us in opinion, that it is not the Religion of a 
Roman Catholic, to which we object, but that it is to bis poli- 
tics, breathing, as they always do, and ever have done, a spirit 
of domineering and over-powering ambition, dreadful to 
contemplate. 

As to the noble Peers, who have signed this petition, we 
avow the highest respect for them, but why should the Roman 
Catholics calculate on such aavantages as those to their cause 
being certain of gaining, when the fact is evident, that it is 
as opposition Peers, such signatures have been given, and that 
the same signatures would be made as soon to any other peti- 
tion, if it were forwarded in a spirit of opposition to the Mi- 
nister, and as to the minor signatures, what are they but the 
emanation of terror? The thing is notorious, and it has been 
proved long ago, that no Protestant is to be treated with by a 
Catholic. In Dublin the existence of this proscription 1s 
clearly understood, and also in the country parts---what credit, 
then, should any man be entitled to receive for signing a peti- 
tion in favour of Catholics, when such person does so under 
the fear of being made a bankrupt, if not murdered? What 
curses, then, must those people prove, who, to prop their own 
hopes of ambition, create eternal warfare and jealousy amongst 
the religious of all descriptions but their own? What right 
too, have the people to dictate, who are only eligible to sup- 
plicate? Can it be endured that the Parliament is to be 
thwarted as the Popish cabal of Ireland chuses it should be ? 
We say no! Let the question then be only discussed in the 
legitimate place for that matter. In a word, let Parliament 
decide it, but not the demagogues of Lreland, and we shall be 
satisfied in the affair, and not till then. 

















QUARTER ASSEMBLY. 


Tue Corporation of the City of Dublin met at the Assembly 
House, William Street. The summons was, as usual, for 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, but they did not assembk till 
twelve. The Assembly was unusually thin. 

Prayers being read by the Rev. Mr. Walker, son of the Re- 
corder, and the Lord Mayor and Board of Aldermen having 
retired to the Upper House, the Sheriifs took the Chair. 


Protestant Petition for Catholic Emancipation. 


Mr. Giffard rose, and addressed the House in a strong and 
enthusiastic speech against the idea of the Lord Mayor of the 
City of Dublin receiving the Requisition of any Protestants, 
calling upon him to appoint a Meeting of Protestants, for the 
purpose of petitioning for the Emancipation of their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, and ended with proposing a Resolution to 
the following effect :— 

‘¢ That the Sheriffs and Commons do counsel the Lord 
Mayor not to receive the Requisition, or call any such Meet- 
ing.” 

Mr. Samuel Stephens opposed it in energetic and manly lan- 
guage, and moved, as an amendment, that the motion should 
be deferred to this day three months. 

There was a great debate on this amendment, which ended 
in a ballot— 


For the amendment, white beans.....csccseee 13 
Against it, black beans...cccccccscccsscsccsceee 44 


The original motion was then put and carried, but not with- 
out opposition, although from the result of the former liberal 
balloting, no division was demanded. ‘This was sent up to the 
Board of Aldermen; and, as we cannot attempt to give more 
than an outline of the proceedings, we must only state the 


result. The Board sent down a Message in a few hours after- — 


wards, that they fully agreed in the Resolution, But there 
was a codicil attached to it by the Lord Mayor, ** That he had 
as yet received no such Requisition ; that he should be regu- 
lated, if any such were offered to him, by circumstances, and 
the respectability of the signatures attached thereto.” 
We have heard, that when this Resolution was brought up 
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to the Board, that besides the Lord Mayor, there were sixteen 
Aldermen present, one of whom suggested that it was a question 
which should not be agitated at the present moment, and 
moved that it should not be acquiesced in ;—a division took 
place, when thirteen Aldermen were for receiving the Message, 
while Aldermen Trevor, Smith, and Jones, were against its 
reception. 

Mr. Giffard, after his proposition had been so triumphantly 
carried, and the Message sent up to the Board, again ad- 
dressed the Chair; and, in whai might be considered an ex- 
ulting strain of eloquence, proposed a Resolution to the fol- 
lowing tenor :— That a Committee of the Commons, with a 
certain number of the Board of Aldermen, should be directed 
to prepare a Petition, to be submitted to the House, and passed 
as the Petition of the Lord Mayor, Board of Aldermen, She- 
riffs, Sheriffs’ Peers, and Commons of the Corporation of the 
City of Dublin, to both Houses of Parliament for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, praying that their Ca- 
tholic fellow-countrymen should not be allowed to participate 
in the full blessings of the British Constitution, or be eman- 
cipated from the remaining penal Jaws which are now in force.” 

This was seconded by Mr. John Pim. 

Mr. Joshua Kearney moved, as an amendment, that the 
question should be deferred to that day three months. 

This was seconded by Mr. Samuel Stephens ; and after a 
long, warm, and animated debate, a ballot took place on the 
amendment— 


White DOE cscccndieiawis Seceeeeoseseseeoseseeeees 10 


Black intiiniiasenen eeeveceeeeseseseseeseesecesesee 49 


Majority for the Petition 39 





TO THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR OF 
DUBLIN. 


My Lorp, 


In addressing your Lordship through the medium of a public 
print, and in requesting your Lordship’s attention to the fol- 
lowing observations, I am well aware of the clamour which 
shall be raised against me, and of the presumption with which 
I shall be charged; but, my Lord, to use the adopted phrase 
of Mr, O’Connell, “ Strong in mine honesty,” conscious of 
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the rectitude of my motives, uninfluenced by the wild and 
senseless anger of the crowd, firmly attached to the Constitu- 
tion of my country, I venture to address your Lordship at a 
momentous crisis—a crisis not only momentous to your Lord- 
ship, but to me ;—in reference to a deep and solemn question, 
in which I too should have a voice—a question, my Lord, in- 
volving my rights and happiness as well as yours. My ‘lan- 
guage shall be courteous, but firm—I shall speak without fear, 
but not without respect. 

A Requisition has just been presented to ‘your Lordship, by 
some few Noblemen and Gentlemen, personages, estimable in 
their individual and private characters, not only in your Lord- 
ship’s consideration, but in that of all their fellow-citizens. 

To this Requisition, it appears your Lordship has acceded, 
and you have, in accordance with it, convened “ A Mxerine 
oF THE ProresTtANT FREEMEN, FREEHOLDERS, AND Houssz- 
HOLDERS OF THE CITY OF Duszin, TO TAKE INTO CONSI- 
DERATION THE PROPRIETY OF PETITIONING THE LEGISLA- 
TURE TO GRANT To HIS MageEsty’s FaitnFunL SUBJECTS, THE 
Roman CaTHoLics oF IRELAND, AN EQUAL PARTICIPATION 
OF THE PRIVILEGES OF OUR ConsTITUTION.” ‘This meeting, 
it further appears, your Lordship has appointed te take place 
on the 11th instant. 

Allow me, my Lord, to express an hope, in reference to 

this determination of your Lordship, that you have duly consj- 
dered the serious responsibility attaching to it—responsibility, 
my Lord, greater in its degree of weight than has been borne 
by any of your predecessors since the office of Municipal 
Chief Magistrate was known to this kingdom or to these 
realms. Your Lordship, may I hope, has been influenced in 
the decision you have come to, more by a grave and imperious 
sense of duty, than by a weak and idle love of popularity. 
The conscientious scruples which must have suggested them- 
selves to your Lordship’s mind, as to this extraordinary exer- 
cise of the power committed more to your guardianship than 
to your discretion, have, no doubt, yielded to better reasonings 
and sounder views—and you have, my Lord, I doubt not, de- 
cided on a matter of this deep and awful importance, as_be- 
came the head of the essentially Protestant Corporation, which 
conferred upon you that high distinction. 

But a few months have elapsed since the civic chain de- 
volved upon your Lordship. At the time of your investiture 
with this golden badge of office, we enjoyed, not only in this 
city, not only in our county, but throughout the kingdom, a 
state of tranquillity unknown to Ireland for, perhaps, a period 
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of one hundred years. We were falling down the tide of time, 
proud of our peaceful and returning prosperity ; we were, in- 
structed by the experience of past days, filled with a bright and 
holy hope of future felicity; our habits of industry were 
quickening into improvement ; we had almost abandoned our 
controversies respecting creeds and doctrines ; we were incul- 
cating around us the pure and perfect faith which teaches cha- 
rity and good will towards one another ; political agitations had 
ceased to convulse the kingdom; the moral and industrious 
character of the people was stealing onward into excellence ; 
the improvement of our national condition had become one of 
the cares of Government; party was sick, and faction dead; 
happy in our Government, happy in ourselves, our domestic 
horizon presented to the delighted eye, an almost unbroken 
circle ; even the public press ceased to be characterised by the 
ordinary distinctions ; it was exhausting the beauties of lan- 
guage in elaborate panegyric ; in short, the elements of dis- 
cord were dissolved, and those of peace and good will were in 
vigour and activity. Our social relations with each other were 
every where cultivated and every where acknowledged,—an 
abundant harvest had just crowned the labours of the husband- 
man, and general plenty poured its blessing on the nation. 
Such, my Lord, was our degree of happiness—such the state 
of Ireland when your Lordship’s state coach first conveyed you 
to your civic mansion. If a cloud has darkened, or a tempest 
now lowers upon our atmosphere, you, my Lord, may, per- 
haps, be fairly pointed at, as the magician of the storm. 

The warwhoop of party is, my Lord, again beginning to be 
heard 5 you are, (it is, | confess, no compliment to your Lord- 
ship’s discernment,) the instrument of a resuscitating faction. 
Do you seriously believe, my Lord, or have you the most dis- 
tant expectation, that the object whieh, through your Lord- 
ship’s instrumentality, is attempted to be sought, will be ob- 
tained?) Lay your hand, my Lord, upon your magisterial 
heart, and answer me from principle answering me thus, I 
will stake my best hopes, to the lightest link of your Lordship’s 
collar of S.S., that you will answer in the negative. What, 
then, may not your Lordship ask, can be the motives of those 
whoset you on? You have shewn us, my Lord, that a wise 
man can have weak moments—and you may not, possibly, see 
through those who have penetration enough to see through 
you. ‘Their motives are to agitate the country. By calling upon 
‘you to assemble your fellow- -citizens, they are desirous of hold- 
ing your Lordship up as an-example to every Mayor, and So- 
vereign, and Burgess, and to the other local authorities 
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throughout the kingdom :—Our liberal and enlightened and 
sapient Lord Mayor did so and so,—‘* Go, and do thou like- 
wise.” Their object, my Lord, is to distract the understand- 
ings of the populace ;—their hope is to make them discon- 
tented—to render them dissatisfied with the happy constitution 
under which we live ; it is to work their minds to a state of 
desperation—and, buoying them up with the most frantic ex- 
pectations, to excite all the bad passions that are necessarily 
produced by deep and bitter disappointment. 

And here, my Lord, let me express my conviction that the 
merits of the great cause you have thus imprudently espoused, 
must steal, by slow degrees, upon the public mind; that every 
attempt at unnatural acceleration will only tend to retard its 
progress, and impede its final success. There are, my Lord, 
many passions to calm, many prejudices to surmount, many 
interests to adjust, before such a measure as Roman Catholic 
Emancipation can be conceded.—It is not, my Lord, at a 
Meeting at which your Lordship may preside, that the merits 
of this important measure are to be investigated; the acclama- 
tions of the multitude, the excitements of giddy or of wicked 
men, the efforts of faction and fraud, can have no influence 
on the sober wisdom of that Assembly, on whose deliberations 
the subject must ultimately rest. Ztash measures, intemperate 
conduct, and inflammatory speeches, will only convince the sound 
and well-judging of the Imperial Parliament that the measure 
ought not to be conceded ;—and your Lordship may depend 
upon it, that, in yielding to the Requisition which has been 
just presented to your Lordship, you have only contributed to 


awaken and arouse the energies of the great and influential of 


the Protestant community of the whole kingdom against the 
claims of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

In speaking of faction and party, | beg I may not be un- 
derstood, my Lord, as in any way referring to the greater 
number ‘of the distinguished and respectable personages and 
individuals who subseribe their names to the Requisition to 
your Lordship. I am nota stranger to the methods which 
have been adopted to induce many of the persons whose signa- 
tures are aflixed to that document, to sanction it by their rank, 
their weight, and their respectability. ‘There are certain 
situations and certain claims in life which every man would 
desire to shun, but which no man can always avoid ;—instead 
of considering what we ought to do, we oftentimes consider 
what is most prudent to be done, what is most conducive to our 
own interests, what may be most advantageous to ourselves. 
it cannot have escaped your Lordship, that the Requisition in 
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question, has been for the past five weeks, hawked by a little 
triumvirate of Roman Catholic Gentlemen, from parish to 
parish, and from house to house; you must be aware, my 
Lord, that it has lain for signatures for days together at public 
buildings, and at public places; that it has taken a tour of the 
city, making easy stages at coffee-houses and hotels—and does 
it not, then, surprise—does it not alarm your Lordship, that 
such unceasing efforts and solicitude should have obtained for 
it a less number of signatures in this, yea, and out of this, 
great metropolis, than a turnpike petition from a provincial 
town, would have had to support its prayer. Believe me, my 
Lord, though several considerable and distinguished names 
are attached to this Requisition to your Lordship, it still 
speaks no more the sentiments of the Protestants of this great 
city, than I speak your’s, 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
With profound respect, 


A PROTESTANT. 





omen SARE, Yin. gute — - 


MEETING OF THE PROTESTANTS AT THE 
ROTUNDA. 


Patriot Office, Half-past Two o’ Clock. 


We have just returned from the Meeting. We shall state in 
a brief manner, for we can only state them briefly, the parti- 
culars which have occurred up to this hour. 

A Gentleman from our Office presented himself at the Ro- 
tunda doors at twelve o’clock this morning, and desired admis- 
sion. The Meeting was-appointed for one o’clock; but, lest a 
pre-occupation of the seats should occasion disappointment in 
obtaining an eligible one, to hear the proceedings sufficiently 
audibly for-the purpose of reporting, this early demand for 
admission was, as is usual in such cases, deemed necessary. 
Strange to say, however, admission was peremptorily refused 
by the dog Cerberus at the doors, who stated his orders to that 
effect, to have proceeded from the younger Mr. Grattan— 
this young Gentleman, it seems, as the porter subsequently 
explained, had given his orders, that no person whatever 
should have admission until the hour appointed in the Lord 
Mayor’s answer to the Requisition, unless such person was the 
bearer of a ticket, and from whom, think you, reader ?>—from 
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the younger Mr. Grattan himself.—In these circumstances 
our reporter applied, as his only alternative on the instant, at 


the house of Lord Charlemont, where, he understood, a card’ 


of admission might, in all probability, be obtained. My Lord 
Charlemont was at his Grace of Leinster’s, and the reporter, 
upon waiting on his Lordship there, was, after this round of 
trouble, furnished with the necessary passport from his Lord- 
ship, who, on the occasion, manifested the politeness, which, 
indeed, is a prominent feature of his Lordship’s character. 
Now, we may be permitted to ask, what was the object of all 
this? Did it, or did it not, originate in a system of partiality 
and exclusion? We are not fond of putting harsh construc- 
tions upon other people’s conduct; but it would seem as if the 
object had been, that a preference in the order of admission 
should be given to those favourable to the views of the Meet- 
ing, while, on the other hand, the persons likely to oppose 
those views, should be excluded until the room had quite filled 
with the liberal part of the community. Such was our impres- 
sion of the matter—that it was the impression of others too, 
will be seen by the following abstract from our report, which 
we are necessarily constrained to reduce materially, in order 
tv enable us to lay the leading points of it before our country 
readers in this evening’s intpression. We shall now only fur- 
ther observe, that several hundred persons, the Requisitionists, 
had come from my Lord Charlemont’s, headed by that No- 
bleman and the Duke of Leinster, and had taken their seats 
immediately round the forum, previously to the doors being 
thrown open to the public—when, little chance remained to any 
part of the, until then, excluded persons of obtaining a situation 
for the delivery of their sentiments as to the object of the Meet- 
ing. So much for the packing of the Assembly. Had Mr, 
Grattan, Jun. communicated to the public, through the me- 
dium of the public prints, the arrangements he had made, 


several distinguished personages, (in consequence, perhaps, 


altogether absent,) would not have been excluded, at least 
from the post at the Meeting which belonged to them. On 
this part of the subject we have now done. 

The Meeting was extremely numerous ; the room, and all 
the avenues, were crowded to excess. We observed present, 
the Duke of Leinster, the Earls of Charlemont and Meath, 
Lords Cloncurry and Frankfort, several of the Latouche 
family, Messrs. Ellis, Power, Moore, and Sneyd, Colonel 
Armstrong, Messrs. Burrowes, Mac Nally, Curran, Cole, and 
Castles, Aldermen Cash, Archer, Darley, Abbott, and Blox- 
ham, the Messieurs Grattan, Messrs, Tudor, Tighe, Blake, M.P. 
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Sir Arthur Clarke, Messrs. Pickering, Webber, Lloyd, and 
other Gentlemen—there were also at the Meeting, Messrs. 
Lawless, Kertland, Frazer, Willis, Norris, &c. &c. 

The Countess Charlemont, Mrs. Blashford, Lady Eleanor 
Nugent, Mrs. Bushe, Mrs. Trant, and one or two other Ladies 
were present. 

A few minutes after one o'clock, the Lord Mayor, accom- 
panied by Mr. Sheriff Wood, entered the room, followed by a 
crowd, amounting to many hundred persons. His Lordship 
was received with plaudits from a part of the Assembly, and 
took his seat. 

A number of Gentlemen, at the head of whom, was Mr. 
Ellis, and other distinguished individuals, indignant at the 
unfair systeia of exclusion which, in the strongest language, 
that Gentleman subsequently deprecated, entered the room at 
nearly the same time with his Lordship, through another door, 
which he, and those around him, were obliged to force open 
to gain admission. 

‘The Lord Mayor now rose, and after some attempts to 
nduce order, addressed those present. He said that, in com- 
liance with the Requisition of a large number of persons of 
tuk, wealth, and respectability, he had assembled the great 

and enlightened Meeting whom he then had the honour to 
address, in order that they, his Protestant fellow-citizens, 
might discuss and determine the propriety of addressing a Peti- 
tion to the Imperial Parliament, in furtherance of the claims 
of their Catholic brethren to participate in the rights and _pri- 
vileges of the Constitution of their country, in common with 
themselves. He had acted in accordance to this Requisition, 
because his conscience had so directed him to do—he had 
duly deliberated upon the step he had taken, and he hoped 
that those whore intention it was to take a share in the pro- 
ceedings of the day, would be heard with courtesy and atten- 
tion, upon whatever side of the question they might stand 
ranged. He earnestly entreated a patient and regular discus- 
sion, and he hoped that the great object had in view would not 
suffer interruption by any intemperate procedure. 

Mr. Archer, his Lordship’s Secretary, then read the Requi- 
sition—upon which, 

The Duke of Leinster rose, and prefaced the following Re- 
solution by a few words— 

© That we deeply lament that our Roman Catholic Brethren, 
should labour under the present disabilities which affect them 
on account of their Religion.” 

On the question, seconded*by Lord Charlemont, being put 
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from the Chair, a considerable tumult arose; and Alderman 
Archer, presenting himself to the Meeting, requested that his 
Lordship should direct to be read his Lordship’s Answer to the 
Requisition, which had been omitted. 

Numerous voices exclaimed “ Read, read !”’—and the An- 
swer was read accordingly. 

Alderman Archer then spoke as follows :—‘‘ My Lord 
Mayor—Had the present Meeting been composed of persons 
such as are described in your Lordship’s Answer, just read, I 
should then express my sentiments on the propriety of enter- 
taining the question which you have assembled us to discuss ; 
—but, my Lord, I contend that this assembly is not a Protes- 
tant assembly—it is not like a Protestant assembly. I move 
your Lordship, that you do require those of the Catholic per- 
suasion present to withdraw. I entered this room, my Lord, 
at the risk of my life. [ was obliged to force my way through 
several passages, closed to the entrance of a large proportion 
of this Meeting.—I do protest against the manner in which 
this Meeting has been assembled. Before a word shall be 
uttered on the subject before it, I do move that all those not 
Protestants withdraw. 

The utmost clamour and confusion now prevailed. Mr. 
Willis and Mr. Lawless essayed to speak ; but their words were 
drowned in the confusion consequent upon a great number of 
those present retiring. Mr. Lawless was one of the Gentle- 
men who withdrew. 

Alderman Archer insisted that nearly one-half of those still 
in his view were Catholics, and another movement followed.— 
So much for the Meeting being exclusively Protestant. 

Lord Frankfort, on the Duke of Leinster’s motion being 
again put from the Chair, moved the following amendment :— 

‘¢ That the Protestants of Dublin, deprecating the agitation 
of the question of Roman Catholic Emancipation, amd being 
unwilling to disturb the peace of the City, are of opinion that 
this Meeting should now adjourn.” 

A loud and very general- expression of applause followed 
this amendment, which was seconded by Mr. Ellis, who, in a 
most animated ‘strain, commented with much severity on the 
conduct of the Lord Mayor, who, as the guardian of the 
public, should not have convened the Meeting.—( Applause.) 
By giving the best reason why this Meeting, continued Mr. 
Ellis, should not have been called, I offer the most conclusive 
argument for its adjournment. ‘This Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded, in the most energetic and manly language, and in an 
impressive and collected manner, to shew in how much a Lord 
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Mayor of the City of Dublin, the head of a Protestant Corpo- 
ration, had compromised his duty, by acting as he had done.— 
(He was loudly cheered throughout his harangue.) 

Mr. Mac Nally interrupted Mr. Ellis’s delivery of his sen- 
timents, on one or two occasions, by rising to order. He 
said the question for discussion now was—not the propriety of 
calling the Meeting—but the propriety of petitioning the Le- 
gislature on behalf of their Roman Catholic Fellow-Subjects. 
If, as the bog Gentleman behind him said, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin was the Guardian of the Public Peace, he was also 
the Custos Morum of the Meeting ; and his Lordship should 
not be intimidated by any person who expressed himself in 
reference to his Lordship’s conduct, as that Gentleman had 
done. 

Mr. Ellis, with great eloquence and dignity, retorted upon 
Mr. Mac Nally, and the confusion was so great, that it was 
impossible for some time to collect the sentiments of those 
who spoke. Among others, Lord Charlemont endeavoured to 
repress the mingled applause and hisses from all parts of the 
room---he begged the Meeting to abstain from clamour and 
tumult, and permit those who offered themselves to their atten- 
tion to be heard---the Duke of Leinster and Mr. Henry 
Grattan were delivering their sentiments when our Reporter 
came away. 

Mr. Ellis, addressing the Lord Mayor, asked his Lordship 
whether this tumult gave the Meeting the appearance of being 
that of all the rank and wealth of this great City ?---Whether 
that tumult was not a commentary upon his Lordship’s con- 
duct in convening it ?---And whether he had a right, as _ the 
Protestant Lord Mayor of Dublin, to assemble it at the Re- 
quisition of a few Noblemen and Gentlemen, some of them 
Peers and Members of Parliament, and who were taking part 
in proceedings that had for their object to address a Petition to 
themselves. 

We are restrained by the lateness of the hour from adding 
more, than that at four o’clock the Assembly had not se- 
parated. 

Five o’ Clock. 

The Meeting has dissolved---the great majority of those 
who comprized its rank, wealth, and respectability, disgusted 
with the manner of the proceedings, determined to withdraw, 
and the proposed Petition was then stated to be carried by the 


remainder of the persons present. 
‘Thanks were voted to the Lord Mayor. 





Protestant Signatures. GO 
> THE PROTESTANT FREEMEN, FREEHOL- 
DERS, and HOUSEHOLDERS of the CITY of DUBLIN, 


who were prevented, by the determination of the Lonp Mayor, 


from obtaining a division, or expressing their sentiments at 
the Aggregate Meeting, although they had a very decided ma- 
jority of Protestant voters, have this day resolved to present a 
Petition to Parliament upon the subject of Catholic Emancipation, 
which will be ready for signature in a few days, and of whieh 
due notice will be given. 





PROTESTANT SIGNATURES. 





Tne most artful contrivances are now resorted to for getting 
Protestants to sign Petitions in favour of Catholic Ascendancy, 
and which cannot too much be exposed or resisted. Lord 
Charlemont and Lord Cloncurry are called upon—but does it 
follow, that because such personages as these might be blind 
enough not to see their own interest, and obey the mandate of 
their inferiors, that all Protestants are to follow the example ? 
Weare glad to find that the contrary is the case, and that one of 
the first citizens, in point of wealth, and a magistrate too, who 
signed the former Petition, has positively refused to sign the 
present one! We have great hopes.that the Lord Mayor will 
exercise on this oecasion, his natural good sense, and follow 
the example of his brother magistrate—for let private opinion 
be what it may, public duty is another thing, and as the law 
binds every magistrate, it must be allowed, to look to the pre- 
servation of the peace, so does it in spirit restrict him from 
lending his name to any proceeding which has for its object the 
subversion of the fundamental principles of our Glorious Con- 
stitution in Church and State. What should be apprehended, 
too, from those who petition for total Emancipation, and at 
the same moment forbid the use of the Bible to their fellow 
Roman Cathelics, or intercourse with Methodists, and this 
only because the Bible teaches the truth, and that Methodists 
are Protestants!!!—Let the Protestants then be oa their 
guard. The train is laid, and the explosion certain, if they do 
not guard against their foes. ‘Total Emancipation is synoni- 
mous with the extinction of Protestant Ascendancy. 
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AN IRISH MELODY, 


Occasioned by the Belfast Protestant Petition for * UNQUALI- 
FIED EMANCIPATION.” 


Tune—“ My Lodging is on the Cold Ground.” 


I. 


BELIEVE me if all the long list of demands, 
Which we plead for so fondly to-day, 
Were granted to-morrow, and safe in our hands, 
Without farther dispute or delay ; 
We would still, still DEMAND, as we’ve hitherto done, 
Let our Governors grant what they will, 
And to found a proud Cuurcn and strong SraTE of our own, 
Ixert ourselves manfully still. 


II. 
Oh ! it is not while bound up by Englishmen’s laws, 


In a cHAIN that it grieves us to wear, 

That our fervour and zeal for the good ancient cause 
Can e’er in its true light appear ; 

But dissolve once the spell, as is just, right, and fit, 
Let UNQUALIFIED RIGHTs be our own, 

And soon shall an orTHODOX PARLIAMENT sit 
To establish a CATHOLIC THRONE. 


If. 


Then quickly shall order from tumult arise, 
As night yields the sceptre to day, 
While “ rau Cuurcn” mounting loftily to the bright skies, 
Shall chase ERROR and scuisM away. 
So rejoice ye true sons of the Emeratp Isr, 
Nor think it unlikely or strange, 
That Heretics bland on our project should smile, 
And petition themselves for the change. 


CATHOLICUS. 
Lifford, Jan. 14, 1819. 
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A SONG. 
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Tune—* My ain kind dearie, oh,” 


How happy is the rural swain, 

Who, far from courts and cities, oh ! 

Enjoys a fair, though small demesne, 

And troubled Statesmen pities, oh ! 

With wholesome toil, he turns the soil, 

Blythe as the lav’rock singing, oh ! 

And lets each eve his heart relieve, 

While village bells are ringing, oh! 

Returning home to those he loves, 

To whom kind Fate has bound him, oh ! 

His fancy never wayward roves 

From joys that still surround him, oh ! 

Each artless smile can care beguile, 

And Heaven itself approving, oh! 

For future years a race he rears, 

Stout-hearted, just, and loving, oh! 

Such scenes as these, must surely please 

Each heart that can feel pleasure, oh ! 

Though Matruus daringly decrees 

Heaven’s fairest gift no treasure, oh ! 

But let him say whate’er he may, 

Such logic’s fit for asses, oh! 

A nation’s wealth is land and health, 

And hardy lads and lasses, oh ! 
Lifford, February 4, 1819. 
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In the press, a new Edition of the Enthusiasm of Methodists and 
Papists considered, by Bishop Lavington. One vol. 8vo. With Notes 
and an Introduction, by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition, now selling for a very 
high price. The author's principaldesign is to draw a comparison, by 
way of caution to all Protestants, between the wild and pernicious 
enthusiasms of some of the most eminent Saints in the Popish com- 
munion, and those of the Methodists in our country ; which latter he 
calls a set of pretended reformers, animated by an enthusiastical and 
fanatical spirit. 

The Second Number of Mr. Bellamy’s New Translation of the 
Bible from the Original Hebrew, including the Books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and part of Numbers, will be published in the course of 


this month. 
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604 To Correspondents: 


Dr. Thornton is about to publish a small volume for the use of 
persons, entitled Juvenile Botany, being an easy introduction to that 
delightful science, through the means of Familiar Conversation. 
I}Justrated with numerous Plates. 

The second and concluding volume of Baynes’s Ovid's Epistles. 

Zeal and Experience, a Tale. 

A new Satirical Novel is forthcoming, entitled “‘ London, or a 
Month at Stevens's.” By a late Resident. 

List of New Publications. 

Just published, the Delphin Classics, with the Variorum Notes, 
intitled the Regent’s Edition. No. [. January, 1819. P. Virgilii 
Maronis Opera Omnia, ex ed. Chr. G. Heyne, cum Variis lectionibus, 
Interpretatione, Notis Variorum, et Indice locupletissimo, accurate 
recensita. Curante et Immprimente A. J. Valpy. 

The price is now raised, to hew Subscribers, 19s. each part. On 
the ist of April it will be raised to 20s. and on the Ist of June to 21s. 
large paper double. Eight months will be allowed from the G6ih of 
February, to persons now abroad, and fifteen months for India. 
Subscribers always remain at the price they originally enter. Any 
original Subscribers may change their small for large paper, on or 
before the Ist of April, at the first price. 

Twelve Numbers will be published in the year, each Number con- 
taining 672 pages. 

The Qi#dipus Romanus, or an Attempt to prove from the principles 
of reasoning adopted by the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Drummond, in his 
CEdipus Judaicus, that the Twelve Cesars are the Twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac. Addressed to the higher and Literary Classes of Society. 
By the Rev. George Townsend, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Gradus ad Parnassum ; a new Edition, without the Verses and 
Phrases, and with Improvements, 

We need only refer to the sentiments of Dr. Vicesimus Knox on 
the old Gradus, for the utility of the present plan. 

‘HPQAIANOY ’EMIMEPEZMOI. Herodiani Partitiones. E 
codd. Parisinis edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. 

Principles and Practices of Pretended Reformers in Church and 
State, by Arthur Kenney, D.D. Dean of Achonry, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 

Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it is connected with the Sub- 
jects of Organization and Life. Being an Answer to the Views of 
M. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, upon those points, 
By the Rev. Thomas Rennell, A.M. Vicar of Kensington, and Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 

Familiar Dissertations on Theological and Moral Subjects. By 
the Rev. William Barrow, L.L.D. and F.R.S. Prebendary of the Col- 
legiate Church of Southwell. 8vo. 

A Tour through Sicily, in the Year 1815, by George Russell, of 
His Majesty's Office of Works. 8vo. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have omitted the Annals of Ireland for want of room. 
The Letter of Academicus next month, 
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England, Church of, the Rev. Charles 
Daubeny, on its apostolical descent, 
294. 











, on the disunion 
of some of the ministers of the, 
308. 





» review of Mr. Belsham’s 
Present State of Religious Parties 
in, 410, 


English, advice to the, on visiting 
Paris, 256. 

** Episcopacy Considered with Re- 
ference to Modern Popular So- 
cieties,” review of, 493. 

Epistle Divinity, observations on, 
461. 

Ethics and Theology, the difference 
between, 58. 

Etymology, review of Mr. ‘Thomson's 
Observations on English, 417. 

Europe, Retrospect on the State of, 
In 1818, 460. 

‘* Evangelicals,” remarks on the, 413, 

Exchequer Bills, on the disadvan- 
tages of the indisposeability of, 
433. 

FACT, an extraordinary one, 191. 

Faith, remarks on the true nature of, 
463. 

Fearon, Mr. H. B. review of his 
Journey through America, 521. 

Finance, a futile scheme of, 432. :, 

First French Guide, by J. Cherpilloud, 
review of, 48. 

*‘ Five Points,” the Rey. James Be- 
resford's remarks on the, 309. 

Fletcher, Judge, observations on the 
two Charges of, to the Grand Ju- 
ries of Dundalk and Armagh, 92. 

*¢ Florence Macarthy,” by Lady Mor- 
gan, review of, 509—Extracts from, 
514. 


French, the horrid cruelties of the, 


to the natives of Hayti, 112, 243. 

Revolution, Jacobinism the 

leading cause of the, 567. 

and English Languages, Mr. 
Hodgson’s Grammar of, reviewed, 
239. 

‘* GENTLEMAN,” the, a Satire, 
reviewed, 299——Extracts from, 
301. 








Gilly, the Rev. W. S. review of his 


Spirit of the Gospel, 129. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, his opinion of the 
Whigs, 170. 

Gospel, on the benefits of the, 235. 

, the Rev, Mr. Bloomfield, on 

the necessity of a classical educa- 

tion to the ministers of, 251. 

, review of ‘* Remarks on the 
Design of the,” 406—Extracts 
from, 407. 

HABEAS CORPUS, cogent reasons 
for Suspension of the, 168. 

Halloran, Dr. extract from his 
“‘ Practical Observations” on 
mental disorder, 506. 

Hay, Edward, Esq. letter of P. Moore, 
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Esq. M.P. to, on the Catholic 
Cause, 387. 

Hayti, Baron de Vasty'’s Observa- 
tions on the civilization of, review- 
ed, 105. 

, horrible cruelties of the 
French at, 243. 

Haytians, their genius and abilities, 
109—Their sufferings, 110—Cruel 
death of three, by order of the 
French General, Clarapede, 112. 

Heathenism, Popery the Religion of, 
reviewed, 552. 

Herbert, Mr. disgraceful outrage by 
Papists at the funeral of, 583. 

Hereford, letters addressed to the 
Bishop of, containing select Trans- 
lations of Chrysostom’s Homilies, 
56, 171, 263, 361. 

Di py, Dr. N. review of his Two 

tters to Sir W. Scott, on his 
Vicarial Office, 547. 

—_—_—., review of his Letter 
to the Earl of Liverpool, on the 
Age’s Profaneness, ib. 

Hodgson, Mr. his Grammar of the 
French and English Languages, re- 
viewed, 259. 

Holland, on the kinds of money cur- 
rent in, 209, 

Holy Ghost, Dr. Whitby on the sin 
against the, 152. 

: » confirmatory remarks 
on the personality of the, 58. 

—— Scriptures, review of a ‘“ Brief 
Sketch of various attempts which 
have been made to diffuse the, 
through the medium of the Irish 
language,” 353. 

» reasons against attempts 
to purify the, 455. 

Hooker, Bishop, extract from on 
Baptism, 447. 

Huguenots’ Creed, observations on 
the Popish Bishop Bossuet’s stric- 
tures on the, 397. 

Human Nature, Mr. Duncan’s Philo- 
sophy of, reviewed, 193—Extracts 
from, 195. a 

Hume, Mr, on his system of morals, 
194. 














Hunt, Mr. a letter of, to Sir Francis’ 


Burdett, 368. 

ICE, adyantage of, applied to burns 
or scalds, 54. 

Image-Worship, observations on, 576. 

Incarnation. of the Son of God, the 
Rev. E. Robson’s Sermon on the, 
100, | ' 


India, inhuman idolatries in, 14, 

———, account of the Romish Inquisi- 
tion in, 24. ea, 

———, remarks on the state of Chris- 
tianity in, 339. 

——, retrospect on the affairs of, in 
1818, 460. 

cet on the encouragement of, 

Infallibility, remarks on, 379. 

Ireland, review of J. C. Curwen’s 
Observations on the State of, 558. 

, the Protestants of, friendly 
fe the Catholic Claims, suspicious, 

2. 

——=—, on the elective franchise in, 
471, 

Irish, their idleness predatory, and 
the source of their immoralities 
and poverty, 67, 512. 

—— Catholic Bishops, observations 
on, 179. 

» the lower, culpable causes of 

their distress, 279. 

Language, review of a “ Brief 
Sketch of attempts which have 
been made to diffuse the Holy 
Scriptures through the medium of 
the,” 353--Extracts from, 354— 
Remarks on the moral condition of 
ae 355—Further remarks on the, 

11. 

Irony, observations on, 43. 

JACOBINISM, observations on, 
498. — 

















, on the spreading 
influence of, 567. 

Jamieson, Mr. A. review of his 
Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite 
Literature, 37. 

Jesuits, observations on the, 69. 

Johnson, Dr. remarks on his style, 
47. 

“¢ Juenes Vendéens,” les, par Mad. 
Bernard, review of, 29—Extracts 
from, 31. 

Juggernaut, (India,) on the worship 
of the idol at, 12. 

LANDAFF, review of the Sermon 
of the Bishop of, on the Death of 
the Queen, 451—Extracts from, 
452. 

Liverpool, review of Dr. Highmore’s 
Letter to the Earl of, on the Age’s 
Profaneness, 547. Ka 

Lloyd, the Rev. R. review of his 
Reply to Letters relative to the 
town of Midhurst, 500. 

Louis XVI. some account of, 261. 
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Louvre, description of the, 259. 
MAGENNIS, William, trial of, for 
the murder of George Balfour, 85. 
Marlborough, the Rev. W. Coxe’s 
Memoirs of the Duke of, reviewed, 

1, 114. 

Mavelicar, (India,) the Rev. Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s interesting account of the 
Syrian Church at, 20. 

Methodism, on the tendency of, to 
Deism, 508. 

Metaphors, observations on, 42. 

Metamorphoses, or effects of Edaca- 
tion, review of, 138—Extracts 
from, 140. 

Midhurst, the Rev. R. Lloyd’s Reply 
to Letters relative to the town of, 
reviewed, 500—Extracts from, 501. 

Military Establishment, when dan- 
gerous and to whom, 159. 

Millenvium, Review of Scripture, in 
testimony of the, reviewed, 536. 

Mind, on the science of, 193. 

Mirehouse, Mr. John, review of his 
Treatise on the Law of Tithes, 
403. 

Ministers, motives of the Opposition 
against, 152—On their principles, 
154. 

“* Modern Antique,” review of, 21i8— 
Extracts from, 219. 

Popular Societies, Episco- 
pacy Considered, with Reference 
to, review of, 493. 

Monaghan and Tyrone, unprovoked 
cruelty of Catholics inflicted on 
Protestants on the berders of the 
Counties of, 394. 

Money, Mr. Carey on the exchanges 
of, 287. 

Monk, the Rev. J. H. his Vindication 
of the University of Cambridge, re- 
viewed, 262. 

Moral Evil, remarks on, 197. 

Moore, P. Esq. M.P. his letter to 
Edward Hay, Esq. on the Catholic 
Cause, 387. 

“‘ More News from Venice,” a Poem, 
review of, and extracts from, 342. 

Morgan, Lady, review of her ‘ Flo- 
rence Macarthy,” 509. 

Mothers, an excellent example for, 


140. 

NECESSITY, a sample of theimpious 
doctrine of, 343. 

, the doctrine briefly 
considered, 459—Extracts from, 
442. 

“* Night,” a Descriptive Poem, review 
of, 542—Extracts from, ib. 











Novels, observations on, 509. 

OPPOSITION, political, their mo- 
tives, 152. 

Orthodox (Popish) Journal, remarks 
on an extract from, terming Pro- 
testants “Traitors and Rebels,” 
274. 

* PANORAMA OF PARIS,” review 
of, 255 —Extracts from, 256. 

Papists, their aim only power, 177. 

, infamous detest of some, at 
the funeral of Mr. John Herbert, a 
Protestant, 584. 

Parables, on the nature and use of, 
134. 

Paris, remarks. on, 255—Advice to 
the English migrating to, 256. 

Parkins, Mr. some particulars of a 
robbery at the house of, 487. 

Parliament, events of the Session of 
1818, 458. 

, Letter to a Member of, 
on the Catholic Question, 470. 

Parties, political, observations on, 
155, 157. 

, review of the State of, at the 
close of 1818, 452. 

Pauperism, Mr. Booth’s Causes and 
Character of, reviewed, 236. 

Pearson, the Rev. Hugh, review of 
his Memoirs of Dr. Claudius Bu- 
chanan, 11. 

Pentateuch, review of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Clapham’s Illustrations of the, 
434. 

Personification, observations on, 44. 

Phillips, Sir R. review of his Essays 
on the Mechanism of the Universe, 
551. 

Pleasure, remarks on a life of, 233. 

Poetry, observations on, 324, 542. 

Poor Laws, the Question of, consi- 
dered by Mr. H. Booth, reviewed, 
236. 

——, on educating the, 254. 

—— Rates, on the reduction of the, 
272. 

Pope, the, his Letter on the veto, 74, 

——, dispute between the, and the 
Grand !)uke of Baden, 182. 

Popery, no friend to liberty, 377. 

the Religion of Heathenism, 
review of, 552—Extracts from, 
554. 

Porteus’s, Capt. mob, account of, 216. 

Prayer, on the nature and advantages 
of, 268. 

Predestination, observations on, 61<— 
On the false opinions respecting, 
267, 463. 
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Predestination, the Rev. James Be- 


resford on, 310. 

Prelate, unusual enquiry of a, previous 
to the ordination of candidates, 
494. 

Priesthood, the Romish, of Ireland, 
averse to moral improvement, 68. 

, on the assumption of the, 





361. 

Protestant Advocate, observations of, 
1—QOn the Irish Catholic Bishops, 
177—On the veto, 180—On Mr. 
Brougham on Romish intolerance, 
377—On excommunication, 46)— 
On the Catholic Claims, 573. 

Protestants, English, on the martyr- 
dom of, 274. | 

Providence, an example of depend- 
ance upon, aad submission to, 345. 

QUEEN, on the charities and virtues 
of our late, 387. 

, teview of the Sermon of 
the Bishop of Landaff, on the 
death of the, 451. 

RAMSAY ALLAN, remarks on his 
“* Gentle Shepherd,” 45. 

Radical Reformers, observations on, 
160, 454. 

— some account of the battle 
of, 7.. 

Rank, observations on the young men 
of, 300—advice to, 502. 

Rational Christians, remarks on, 532, 
574. 

Reformation, remarks on the, 57. 

» no friend to schism, 





501. 

Reformers, on the disagreements 
among, 368. 

Regeneration, on the true nature of, 
365, 

Reid, Mr. on his system of morals, 
194. 

Religion, on the advantages of, 171. 

Religious Opinions, on the evils of, 
erroneous, 56. 

Parties, on the state of, 

493. 

Reprobation, the attributes of God 
incompatible with, 439. 

Resurrection, Review of Scripture, 
in testimony of the first, reviewed, 


Rhetoric, and Polite Literature, re- 
view of Mr. Jamieson’s Grammar 
of, 37—Extracts from, 42. 

Ribbon-System, remarks on, 279. 

Robertson, Mr. his System of Educa- 
tion in Scotland, reviewed, 226. 

Robson, Rev. E, his Sermons on va- 
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rious subjects, favourable review 
of, 97. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, review of Mr. 
Belsham’s Discourse on the death of, 
343. 

Roman Catholic Emancipation, hints 
to the advocates of, 483. 

Romish Excommunication, partial 
and sinister, 66. 

Priests, the demoralized state 
of Ireland owing to their neglect of 
duty, 94, 

Rudge, the Rev. James, review of his 
“‘ Considerations on the Sea,” 381. 

SACRIFICES, remarks on, 341. 

Schism, the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
on the Nature, Progress, and Con- 
sequences of, reviewed, 289, 420— 
Extracts from, 293, 423. 

» some of the consequences of, 
401 * 

** School Fellows,” the, review of, 
346—Extracts from, 348. 

Science, observations on, 49. 

Scotland, Mr. Robertson’s System of 
Education in, reviewed, 226. 

» Remarks on the Church of, 
232, 337. 

Scott, Sir W. Dr. Highmore’s Two 
Letters to, on his Vicarial Office, 
reviewed, 547. 

Scriptures, on the tendency of unlet- 
tered Christians to misinterpret 
the, 130. 





, on the prophecies of the, 
537. 

Sea, review of the Rev. James Rudge’s 
Considerations on the, 331—Ex- 
tracts from, 332. 

Self-Murder, a Remedy for, reviewed, 
550—Extracts from, ib. 

Sermons on various Subjects, review 
of, by the Rev. E. Robson, 97— 
Observations on, ib. 

by J. Bryce, D.D. review of, 
232. 

———, review of his, at the opening 
of the Church of St. Andrew, at: 
Calcutta, 337, 

Smith, Sir C. observations on his 
Considerations respecting Cam- 
bridge, particularly on its Botani- 
cal Professorship, 263. 

Socinians, remarks on the designs of 
some, 505. 

Son of God, the Rev. E. Robson’s 
Sermon on the Incarnation of, 
100. ‘ 

Spain, retrospect on the state of, in 
1618, 460. 
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Spiritual Pride, remarks on, 406. 

Sponsors, ov the duties ef, 447, 

Stock Debentures, review of Mr. 
Dunn's Soul of William Pitt, on 
the Issue of, 431. 

Sussex, the Duke of, remarks on, 70. 

Swift, Dean, extract from, on schism, 
512. 

Systéme Colonial dévoil, par le Baron 
de Vasty, review of, 242— Horrible 
cruelties of the French detailed in, 
245. 

‘‘ TALES of my Landlord,” review 
of, 212. 

Tanjore, pleasing account of the 
Rajah of, and his support of the 
Christian cause, 14. 

Thomson, Mr. review of his Observa- 

- tions on English Etymology, 417. 

Thornton, Lieutenant-General, M.P. 

review of his Speech on his Motion 
to repeal the Declarations against 
the Belief of Transubstantiation, 
416. 

Theology, on the necessity of study- 
ing, 251. 

Timber, review of Mr. W. Chapman’s 
Treatise on the Preservation of, 
34—Extracts from, ib. 

“‘ Time’s Telescope,” for 1819, re- 
viewed, 316. 

Tithes, review of Mr. John Mire- 
house's Treatise on the Law of, 403 
—Observations on, 404. 

Tories, observations on, 453, 

Travancore, account of the Rajah 
of, 17. 

Trinity, observations on the, 59. 


Tuileries, description of the Palace 
of, 260. 

UNIVERSE, review of Sir Richard 
Phillip’s Essay on the Mechanism 
of the, 531. 

Universal Suffrage, observations on, 
469. 

VASTY, Baron de, review of his 
Observations on the Blacks and 
Whites, the Civilization of Africa. 
Hayti, &c. 105. 

, review of his le 
Systéme Colonial dévoil, 242. 

Veto, the Pope’s Letter on the, 74. 

Vine, on the culture of the, 317. 

Virgin Mary, a prayer to, proving 
the Church of Rome _ idolatrous, 
417. 

Visitation Sermon, by the Rev. S.T. 
Bloomfield, review of, 2351—Ex- 
tracts from, ib. 

WATTS, Dr. extract from, on the 
errors of Popery, 557. 

Whigs, their motives, 152—Parlia- 
mentary Reform a secondary con- 
sideration with the, 159—Apologists 
of the French Revolution, 163— 
Goldsmith's opinion of the, 170— 
Further remarks on, 453, 569. 

Whitby, Dr. his observations on the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, 132. 

Widow of the City of Nain, and other 
Poems, reviewed, 3¢4—Extracts 
from, 327. 

Wilkes, John, anecdote of, 349. 

Williams, Helen Maria, observations 
on, 511. 
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A Brief Sketch to diffuse a Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures in the Irish 
Language, 355. 

A Review of Scripture in Testimony 
of the Second Advent, &c. 536. 

A Remedy for Self-Murder, 550. 

A Irish Melody, 602. 

BELSHAM on the Present State of 

_ Religious Parties, 410. 

Beresford’s Examination of the Doc- 
trines of Calvin, 306, 439. 

Bernard’s les Jeunes Vendéens, 29. 

Bloomfield’s Visitation Sermon, 251. 

Booth on the Causes and Character of 
Pauperism, 236. 

Bryce’s Sermons, 232. 

Bryce’s Sermonat St.Andrew’s Church, 
Calcutta, 337. 

CAREY’s Complete System of Arith- 
metic, 2053. 

Carnival from Beppo, 489. 

Catholic Gratitude, 391. 
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Chapman’s Treatise on the Preserva- 
tion of Timber, 34. 

Cherpilloud’s First French Guide, 48. 
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Clapham on the Pentateuch, 434. 
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Cox's Memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, 1, 114. 

Curwen’s Observations on the State 
of Ireland, 558. 
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sequences of Schism, 289, 420. 

Dickenson’s Remarks on Burns and 
Scalds, 49. 

Doctrinal Decision of the Belgian 
Bishops, 184. 

Dramatic Review, 375. 


Duncan’s Philosophy of Human Na- 
ture, 193. 

Dunn on the Issue of Stock Deben- 
tures, 431. 

ENCOURAGEMENT of Industry, 
and Reduction of Poor Rates, 
372. 

Episcopacy Considered with Refer- 
ence to Modern Popular Societies, 
493. 

Extraordinary Fact, 191. 

FEARON’S Sketches of America, 
397, 521. 

GENTLEMAN, a Satire, 299. 

Gilly’s Spirit of the Gospel, 129. 

HIGHMORE'’S Letters to Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, 547. 

Highmore’s Letter to the Earl of 
Liverpool, ib. | 
Hints on Roman Catholic Emancipa- 

tion, 483. 

Hodgson’s French and English Gram- 
mar, 239. 

Hunt’s Letter to Sir Francis Burdett, 
3568. 

IMITATION of an Irish Melody, 
192. 
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Lloyd’s Reply to Letters relative to 
the Town of Midhurst, 500, 

MARSH’S Sermon on the Death of 
the Queen, 451. 

Meeting of the Protestants of Duh- 
lin, 596. 

Mirehouse’s Practical Treatise on 
Tithes, 403. 

Monk’s Vindication of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 262. 

More News from Venice, 342. 

Moore's, Mr. Peter, letter to Mr. 
Hay, 387. 

Morgan's Florence Macarthy, 509. 

NIGHT, a Descriptive Poem, 542. 

ON Predestination, 61, 267. 

On Regeneration, 365. 

On Epistle Divinity, 461. 

Outrage in College Green, 396. 

Outrage on the Body of the late Mr. 
Herbert, 586. 

PANORAMA of Paris and its En- 
virons, 255. 

Pearson’s Memoirs of the Rev. Clau- 
dius Buchanan, 11. 

Phillips on the Mechanism of the 
Universe, 531. 

Pope, the, his Letter, 74. 

Popery, the Religion of Heathenism, 
552. 

REFLECTIONS upon the Death of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, 345. 
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377, 469 378. 
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Remarks respecting Baptism, 446. 
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Review of the State of Parties at the 
close of 1818, 452. 
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Riots at Aughnacloy, 393. 

Robbery at Mr. Parkins’s, account 
of, 487. 

Robertson's System of Education in 
Scotland, 226. 

Robson's Sermons, 97. 

Rudge's Considerations on the Sea, 
331. 

SELECT Translations from Chrysos- 
tom’s Homilies, 56, 171, 263, 362. 

State of Monaghan and Tyrone, 394. 

TALES of my Landlord, 212. 

Time’s Telescope for 1819, 316. 

The Metamorphoses, or Effects of 
Education, 138. 

The Pope and the Grand Duke of 
Baden, 182. 

The Modern Antique, 218. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin, 281. 

The late Catholic Board, 23h 

The Widow of the City of 
Poem, 334. ; 

The School Fellows, a Moral Tale, 
346. 

The Fate of Genius, 491. 

The Rural Swain, 603. 

They may rail at this Life, 270. 

Thompson's Observations on English 
Etymology, 417. 

Two Views of Death, 191. 

VASTY’S Reflections on the Blacks 
and Whites, 105. 

Why rail at this Life, 271. 
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